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The Nature and Effects of Des- 
POTISM, compared with the Na- 


ture and Effects of a FREE Go« 
VERNMENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 


ON THE HAPPINESS OF A DESPOTIC 
SOVEREIGN, 


F all the paſſions which poſſeſs the 
human heart, none is more infatu- 
ating, none more deſpotic in its empire, 
than the luſt of power ; and none has 
brought greater or more numerous evils 
on the human race. If a man be immo- 
derate in his love of pleaſure, he may loſe 
B his 
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his time, waſte his ſubſtance, and deſtroy 
his health: if he be too eager in purſuit 
of wealth, he may uſe ſome diſhonourable 
means of acquiring it; and if he be a 
miſer, he may be unwilling to enjoy it 
when acquired : if he be fond of the 
bubble honour, he may ſeek it even in the 
cannon's mouth. But what are all theſe 
evils, when compared with thoſe whick 
have been brought upon mankind by the 
reſtleſs ambition of unhappy mortals, hur- 
ried away by their inordinate love of 
power ? Blinded by this paſſion, they have 
graſped the pillars of the ſtate, brought 
down deſtruction on themſelves, and burt- 
ed nations in the ruins. Such wretches, 
though admired by fools, muſt be held in 
execration by all good men ; while, on 
the other hand, they whoſe higheſt am- 
bition is to ſubdue their paſſions, to go- 
vern all their actions, words, and thoughts 
by the rules of reaſon and religion; who 
wiſh only for the power of doing good to 
all mankind; theſe are worthy of our 
higheſt reverence and eſteem. Theſe are 


the truly happy; in whatſoever ſtations of 
life 
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life they are placed, or in whatſoever 
ſpheres they move, they mult be happy 
themſelves, and, like the ſun, diffuſe hap- 
pineſs all around them. Without this 
divine temper no man can be happy. 
Though he could ſeat himſelf on the 
throne of the univerſe, though he could 
bring in a revenue of glory from the moſt 
diſtant ſtars, though he ſhould not keep 
from his eyes whatever they deſire, nei- 
ther withhold his heart from any joy, yet 
muſt he confeſs himſelf diffatisfied in his 
poſſeſſions, and diſappointed in his expec- 
tations. Deſtitute of that heaven-born 
temper, a univerſal benevolence embra- 
cing the whole human race, he muſt be 
wretched; and, having not a hope beyond 
the grave, a hope full of immortality, 
every thought of diſſolution muſt help to 
make him miſerable. When men of an 
ambitious mind have been taken from 
private life and ſeated on a throne, or, 
being ſeated on the throne of a limited 
monarchy, have been able to ſhake off all 
reſtraint, and wield a deſpotic ſceptre, 
the ſudden blaze of glory has dazzled 

B 2 their 
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their imaginations, and made them happy 
for aday; but after having paſſed one night 
under the royal canopy, they have riſen 
with other thoughts, for they found their 
pillow ſtrewed with thorns. Cicero gives 
us the moſt ſtriking anecdote of Diony- 
ſius, tyrant of Syracuſe, which beautifully 
confirms this obſervation.—From a pri- 
vate perſon he became chief magiſtrate at 
Syracuſe, and by degrees aſſumed deſpo- 
tic power. Conſcious that he had in- 
curred the hatred and abhorrence of his 
much-1njured countrymen, he could not 
but look on them as his enemies, and 
therefore fortified himſelf againſt them in 
a ſtrong citadel, where he lived as in a 
priſon. This citadel he garriſoned with 
foreigners. As he could not eſteem any 
man his friend, who either valued liberty, 
or deſerved it, he was ſurrounded only 
by trembling ſlaves and ſordid flatterers. 
Neither his citadel nor his guard of fo- 
reigners could preſerve him from the 
moſt tormenting and unremitting fears. 
One of his courtiers, named Damocles, 


- was perpetually extolling with rapture 
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his treaſures, grandeur, the number of his 
troops, the extent of his dominions, the 
magnificence of his palaces, and the uni- 
verſal abundance of all good things and 
enjoyments in his poſſeſſion ; always re- 
peating, that never man was happier than 
Dionyſius. © Becauſe you are of that 
opinion,” ſaid the tyrant to him one day, 
will you taſte and make proof of my fe- 
licity in perſon?” The offer was ac- 
cepted with joy. Damocles was placed 
upon a golden bed, covered with carpets 
of ineſtimable value. The ſideboards 
were loaded with veſſels of gold and 
ſilver. The moſt beautiful ſlaves, in 
the moſt ſplendid habits, ſtood around, 
watching the leaſt ſignal to ſerve him. 
The moſt exquiſite eſſences and per- 
fumes had not been ſpared. The table 


was ſpread with proportionate magni- 


ficence. Damocles was all joy, and 
looked upon himſelf as the happieſt man 
in the world ; when, unfortunately caſting 
up his eyes, this happy man beheld over 
his head a glittering ſword, which hung 
from the roof only by a ſingle horſe-hair, 
He was immediately ſeized with a cold 


B 3 ſweat ; 
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ſweat ; every thing diſappeared in an in- 
ſtant; he could ſee nothing but the 
ſword, nor think of any thing but his 
danger. In the height of his fear, he de- 
ſired permiſſion to retire, and declared he 
would be happy no longer “. The feel- 
ings of Dionyſius were not in kind pecu- 
liar to himſelf, they are in a degree the 
feelings of all uſurpers, of all who, thirſt- 
ing after deſpotic power, have robbed the 
people of their moſt facred rights. 
Though the wiſe and well-eſtabliſhed mo- 
narch has nothing to apprehend ; the ſo- 
vereign who has but juſt eſtabliſhed his 
abſolute dominion muſt have every thing 
to fear. His tenure is moſt precarious. 
T his day every knee may bow before him, 
to-morrow he may be a fugitive, or pri- 
ſoner, and the next may expire on the 
block. — Should this event however never 
happen, yet the poſſibility of it muſt fill 
his ſoul with terror, and embitter thoſe 
very moments when trembling ſlaves bow 
down before the throne, or ſordid flat- 
terers with their adulations ſeek to charm 


of Cicero Tuſc. Queſt, I, Jo N,. 61, 62. 


the 
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the ear of majeſty . While their coun- 
try's wound yer bleeds, monarchs mutt 
tremble at the name of Brutus. While 
the keen ſenſe of the recent loſs they have 
ſuſtained is yet freſh in the people's me- 
mory, monarchs muſt often be revolving 
in their minds the fate of former mo- 
narchs. If the monarch has cauſe to fear, 
how much more the prince who aims at 
monarchy, while the conteſt yet ſubſiſts ; 
while the event is yet uncertain? What 
tumultuous thoughts muſt haunt him at 
the midnight hour ! But what is it for 
which kings have bid ſo high, for which 
they have ventured all; their crown, their 
blood ? What is it for which they have 
ſubjected themſelves to the execrations of 
their ſubjects? What is it for which they 
have ſhed their country's blood? Only 
that they may indulge their moſt unrea- 
ſonable imaginations without controul, 


Neque fruſtra præſtantiſſimus ſapientiæ fir- 
mare ſolitus eſt, fi recludantur tyrannorum mentes 
poſſe aſpici laniatus et ictus; quando ut corpora 
verberibus, ita ſevitia, libidine, malis conſultis, 


animus dilaceraretur, Tacit. Anal. I. 6. c. 6. 
B 4 and 
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and have it in their power to ſay, Sic volo, 
ſic jubeo, ſtet pro ratione voluntas. 1, e. 
Let my ſtrength be the law of juſtice®;” 
only that their ſubjects may become their 
ſlaves. Unaccountable ambition! that 
a prince ſhould chooſe rather to be feared 
than loved; dreaded than revered; the 
object of abhorrence than the object of 
delight! that a ſovereign ſhould wiſh 
rather to reign over the bodies, than in 
the minds of his ſubjects ; over baſe and 
abject ſlaves, rather than over generous 
freemen, This pleaſure, ſuch as it is, muſt 
ſoon loſe its ſweetneſs. It has univerſally 
been experienced and acknowledged that 
our happineſs depends nat on. poſſeſſion, 
but on our proſpects and purſuits, 
« Man never is, but always to be bleſt.” 
When the ſoyereign has eſtabliſhed a deſ- 
potic power, diſappointed, he muſt en- 
deavour to extend his empire, and, if he 
cannot exalt his throne, he muſt depreſs 
his ſubjects till he has reduced them to 
the moſt abject ſtate of vaſſalage. But 


9 Wiſdom ii. 11. 
| will 
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will his happineſs be increaſed thereby? 
Can any prince imagine that the Empreſs 
of Ruſſia 1s happy in proportion to the 
extent of her boundleſs empire, and the 
boundleſs authority ſhe exerciſes 1n that 
empire ? No doubt Lewis the fifteenth 
of France thought he ſhould be happier, 
when the authority of his parliaments 
ſhould be aboliſhed, and his power as 
monarch ſhould be completed and eſta- 
bliſhed ; but can any man, unleſs a ſtranger 
to the very nature of human happineſs, 
imagine that his happineſs was increaſed 
thereby ? Had he lived, he might have 
found ſome Mordecai in his own domini- 


ons, or if not, at leaſt he would have been 


equally anxious to have extended the 
bounds of his empire, and increaſe the 
number of his ſlaves, as he had been to 
extend his authority in his own domi- 
nions,-Could a ſovereign, in purſuit of 
happineſs, extend continually the bounds 


of his dominion, till he remained in peace 


the abſolute and ſole monarch of the 
world, from that moment he would be 
miſer able, 
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miſerable *, unleſs his happineſs ſhould 
be diverted into ſome other channel. As 
all human happineſs depends on our proſ- 
pects and purſuits, fuch noblemen as are 
intruſted with the education of the heir 
apparent to the crown, ſhould be very 
careful to give him proſpe&s and pur- 
ſuits worthy of a great prince. If ſuch 
noblemen have any regard for their own 
honor, the happineſs of their royal pupil, 
or love for their country, they ſhould en- 
deavour to inſtil into his mind ſenti- 
ments of true dignity, and teach him to 
purſue his own glory, by promoting the 
happineſs of his ſubjects. In this purſuir 
he muſt be happy, ſupremely and per- 
manently happy ; as the longeſt life could 
not bring him to the end of his enjoy- 
ment. Such a prince would reign in the 


The aſcent to greatneſs, however ſteep and dan, 
gerous, may entertain an active ſpirit with the con- 
ſciouſneſs and exerciſe of its own powers: but the 
poſſeſſion of a throne could never yet afford a laſt. 
ing ſatisfaction to an ambitious mind. This melan- 
choly truth was felt and acknowledged by Severus, 
Satiated with power, all his proſpects of life were 


cloſed. Gibbon, Fall of Rom. Emp. ch. 6. 


affections 
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affections of his people, would be the de- 
light of his ſubjects, the admiration of 
all mankind; and the noble philoſopher, 
who had formed his infant mind, would 
be had in everlaſting remembra nc e“. 
The preceptor who ſhall teach his royal 
pupil, that power and happineſs are con- 
nected, and, under the idea of being his 
own miniſter, ſhall lead him to eftabliſh 
an arbitrary power, will be an enemy to 
his prince, a traitor to his country, and 
the execration of all honeſt men. How 
much more glorious is the memory of 
that prince, whoſe ſtudy was to be the 
father of his people, and to eſtabliſh their 
liberties on a firm foundation ; than of 
thoſe whoſe only aim was to ſap that 


foundation, and be the abſolute lords and 


maſters of dependent vaſſals ! The name 


»The mind of Dion was formed by Plato; this 
philoſopher beſtowed much pains alſo in humaniſing 
the younger Dionyſius, even at the hazard of his life, 
and would have taught him to find his own happi- 
neſs in making a free people happy by his wiſe and 
equitable government. On the godlike Dion his 
pains were well beſtowed, on Dionyſius his labor 
was in a great meaſure loſt, 


of 
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of Alfred will be revered, I had almoſt 
ſaid adored, long as the world endures. 
While the memories of Edward II. Rich- 
ard II. and all the Stuart family, muſt rot 
and ſtink in the noſtrils of poſterity.— 4 
Have ſovereigns no conſcience of right 7 
and wrong, of juſtice and injuſtice ? or 
do they look upon themſelves as free 
from every bond, not accountable for 
their conduct to the King of Kings, and 
Lord of Lords? Do they never conſider 
for a moment, that they muſt one day 
ſtand at the dread tribunal, where there 
is no reſpect of perſons, where they will 
be upon a level with the meaneſt of their 
ſubjects? Whence is it then that they 
have been ſo ready to violate their oaths ? 
Whence is it, that, while puniſhing rob- 
bery in others, they have been guilty of 
robbery themſelves ? Whence is it, that, 
condemning ſacrilege, they have robbed 
the people of their moſt ſacred rights ? 
Whence is it, that in their moſt unjuſt 
purſuit they have ſhed the blood of their 
beſt ſubjects and moſt virtuous citizens? 


In every part of the globe have been ſcen 
Rachaels 
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Rachaels mourning for their children, 
and refuſing to be comforted becauſe 

they are not. Widows and orphans join 
together in calling for vengeance on theſe 
enemies of the human race. — Their cries 
ſhall reach the Judge of all the earth, and 
though theſe ambitious mortals © exalt 
themſelves as an eagle, and ſer their neſt 
among the ſtars, thence ſhall they be 
brought down * ;” for duſt they are, and 
unto duſt they muſt return; they ſhall 
deſcend to the ſilent grave, © where the 


wicked ceaſe from troubling ; where the 


weary are atreſt ; where the priſoners reſt 
together, and hear not the voice of the 
oppreſſor . And when the time ſhall 
come, that time ſhall be no more: with 
wonder and aſtoniſhment ſhall theſe 
haughty monarchs hear the arch-angel's 
trumpet ſound, and ſummon them to 
ſtand before the judgement- ſcat! With 
indignation ſhall they ſee thoſe who 


were wont to tremble at their frown, now 


ftanding as their accuſers ! But let us 


* Obadiah 4, + Job iii. 17, 18. 
turn 
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turn away our eyes from the concluding 
ſcene, —How little are monarchs to be 
envied ; ſurrounded by none but thoſe, 
whoſe intereſt it is to flatter and deceive 
them! while, like the reſt of men, they are 
too ready to deceive themſelves. - There 
1s no doubt that many ſovereigns, who 
aſpire after a deſpotic power, may per- 
ſuade chemſelves that they ſeck that de- 
gree of power only for their country's 
good. Alas! then they do not conſider, 
that the next monarch may abuſe that 
power to his country's ruin. It was not 
in the power of Cyrus to beget a Cyrus. 
The chances were more than ten to one 
that his ſon would be a wretch; and ſuch 
Cambyſes was. He cauſed ſeveral of 
e the principal of his followers to be bu- 
* ried alive, and daily ſacrificed ſome one 
« or other of them to his wild fury. He 
© had obliged Prexaſpes, one of his prin- 
c cipal officers and favourites, to declare 
ce to him what his Perſian ſubjects thought 
ce and ſaid of him.” © They admire, 
*« (ſays Prexaſpes) a great many excellent 


« qualities they ſee in you; but they are 
t ſome- 
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« ſqmewhat mortified at your immoderate 
« hove of wine.” 

« | underſtand you,” replied the Mo- 
narch; © that is, they pretend that wine 
« deprives me of my reaſon. You ſhall 
« be judge of that immediately.” Upon 
which he began to drink exceſſively, 
pouring it down in larger quantities than 
ever he had done at any time before, 
Then ordering Prexaſpes' ſon, who was 
his chief cup-bearer, to ſtand upright at 
the end of the room, with his left hand 
upon his head; he took his bow, and 
levelled it at him, and, declaring that he 
aimed at his heart, let fly, and actually 
ſhot him in the heart. He then order- 
ed his ſide to be opened, and ſhewing 
the father the heart of his ſon, which the 
arrow had pierced, aſked him, in an in- 
ſulting, ſcoffing manner, if he had not a 
fteady hand. 

The government of Auguſtus, though 
deſpotic, was mild and gentle ; but ir 
is ſufficient to ſay, that his immediate 
fucceſſors were Tiberius, Caligula, Clau- 
dius, and Nero. 

Queen 
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Queen Elizabeth was, indeed, a wiſe 
and excellent Princeſs, and loved her 
people; under her government, which was 
very arbitrary, trade flouriſhed, riches 
increaſed, the nation was reſpected abroad 
and the people happy at home. This 
happineſs aroſe from her circumſtances, 
her own good diſpoſitions, her prudence, 
and the wiſdom of her miniſters. This 
prudence, and theſe good diſpoſitions, ſhe 
could not leave to her ſucceſſors. The 
want of theſe involved the nation in 
thoſe civil wars, which ended only with 
the expulſion of the whole Stuart race. 
So true is the obſervation of Mr. Locke, 
that © abſolute power does not purify 
men's blood, nor correct the baſeneſs of 
human nature “.“ 

Let us then conſider the nature and 
effects of a deſpotic government, and 
we ſhall ſee that it has been univerſally, 
and muſt be, of neceſſity, productive of 
evil in every kind ; and that © to live 
by one man's will, is the cauſe of all 
men's miſery F.” 


Locke on Government, $ 92» + Hooker, 


Feel, Pol, 
CHAP, 
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ON THE NATURE OF A DESPOTIC 
GOVERNMENT. 


OVERNMENTS have been diſ- 
tinguiſhed into republican, ariſto- 
cratical, and monarchical, or a mixture 
of all three. This is a good diſtinction. 
Monteſquieu divides them into republi- 
can, monarchical, and deſpotic. A mo- 
narchical government, according to him, 
is © that in which a ſingle perſon go- 
verns by fixed and eſtabliſhed laws.” — 
This great man very juſtly remarks, 
© the rivers haſten to mingle their 
waters with the ſea; and monarchies 
loſe themſelves in deſpotic power “.“ 

Being of the ſame opinion, I ſhall make 
no diſtinction between monarchy and 


* Eſpr. des Loix, livre $, chap. 17. 
C deſpotiſm 5 
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deſpotiſm; but proceed at once to com- 
pare a deſpotiſin with our own free go- 
vernment; I ſay, our free gavernment, be- 
cauſe I am perſuaded thatours is, and that 
none but a mixed government like ours 
can be free. Under the Roman Kings, the 
Patricians and Plebeians were not free; 
under the Decemvirs, the Plebeians were 
miſerably oppreſſed ; the Tribunes of the 
people, in their turn, ſacrificed the Pa- 
tricians ; and when the power of the 
Conſuls happened to balance that of che 
Tribunes, every thing ſtood ſtill, or fell 
into ſuch anarchy and confuſion, that the 
Conſuls were obliged to name a Dictator 
for the time, with deſpotic power.— 
Theſe ever have been, and ever muſt be, 
the miſerable effects of power, when not 
properly balanced, as in the conſtitution 
of our government, —A deſpotic govern- 


ment is that in which a ſingle perſon, 


without law, directs every thing by his 
own will.—The prophet Daniel gives a 
very good deſcription of it, in the perſon 
of Nebuchadnezzar: * All people, na- 
tions, and languages trembled and feared 

before 
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before him : whom he would he flew, 
and whom he would he kept alive : 
whom he would he ſet up, and whom 
he would he put down *®,” Dreadful 
deſcription |! 


Dan. v. 19. 


C 2 CHAP, 
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ON LAWS. 


8 r. IT is the glory of Engliſhmen to 
be bound by no laws but thoſe to 
which they have given their own conſent. 
$ 2. Our laws are publiſhed, known, 
and read of all men; not hid in the 
breaſt-of a deſpotic judge. The tribune 
Terentillus was not factious, when he 
required that the Roman people ſhould 
be governed by written laws, after hav- 
ing bcen at the mercy of their monarchs 
and Patrician magiſtrates for near three 
hundred years, without even the conſola- 
tion of knowing, in particular caſes, whe- 
ther they had right or wrong done to 
them ; when, as he complained, every 
cauſe was given in favour of the Patri- 
cians. In arbitrary governments, life and 
property muſt be moſt precarious, as the 
9 deſpot 
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deſpot knows no other law but his ava- 
rice, his revenge, his luſt, or his am- 
bition. 

$. 3. The laws of England, as long as 
they are made by the repreſentatives of 
the people, muſt be humane. Theſe re- 
preſentatives are choſen from the people 
for a certain term, and when thar time 
is elapſed, they return to private life 
again; and in the mean time are ſub. 
ject thenxtetves to almoſt every law they 
paſs. We need not, therefore, fav to 
them, “ Brethren, if a man be overtaken 
in a fault, ye which are legiſlators, reſtore 
ſuch an one in the ſpirit of meekneſs, 
conſidering yourſelves, leſt ye alſo be 
tempted *,” The infirmities of the beſt 
of men, the vices and ungovernable paſ- 
ſions of others, the inſtability of all hu- 
man affairs, and the numberleſs unfore- 
ſeen events, which the compaſs of a day 
may bring forth, muſt teach them, that 
no rank or elevation in life, no upright- 
neſs of heart, no prudence or circum- 


®* Gal. vi. 1. 
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ſpection of conduct, can exempt them 
from being ſome time or other deeply 
intereſted in the laws they paſs . Our 
compaſſion is built on what we have ſuf- 
fered, or what we are liable to ſuffer. If 
we enjoy our ſight and underſtanding, we 
cannot ſympathize with thoſe who are 
born blind, or idiots, becauſe this never 
can be our caſe; but we moſt ſincerely 
pity the unhappy parents, becauſe this 
may be our own misfortune.—lIt has ever 
been found, that the ſevereſt laws have 
been made agalnſt thoſe offences which 
the legiſlators were not likely to be guilty 
of.—A proud and haughty monarch, not 
adverting to the infirmities of human 
nature, and incapable of ſympathy, will 
ſport with the lives and liberties of his 
ſubjects. Confident of his own ſecurity, 
he muſt look down with indifference on 


thoſe below him ; like the philoſophers, 


who, from the higheſt top of Pichincha, 
looking down on the clouds far beneath 
them, ſaw the lightnings flaſh, heard the 
thunders roll, and beheld the tempeſt 


See Sir Mich, Foſter, pref, to Reports. 
raging, 
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raging, whilſt they themſelves enjoyed the 
moſt delightful ſerenity : with this differ- 
ence, however, that theſe philoſophers 
knew they muſt ſoon deſcend, and become 
obnoxious to theſe ſtorms themſelves “. 
The laws of the Decemwiri were full of 
cruelty, inflicting death for almoſt every 
offence, and puniſhing by fire as well as 
by the ſword. In the time of the Republic, 
theſe ſevere laws were virtually repealed, 
as it was ordained by the Porcian law, 
that no citizen ſhould be puniſhed with 
death; but under the Emperors the moſt 
rigid ſeverity was again reſtored. 

The natural effect of ſevere laws, is, ei- 
ther that none will put them in execution, 
or, if put in execution, that men become ſo 
hardened and deſperate, that no laws, no 
puniſhments will have any effect in re- 
ſtraining or reforming them : the former 
was the Caſe at Athens, with the laws of 
Draco; the latter is the melancholy caſe 
of the people of Japan; the deſpotic 
power of their emperor, and the horrid ſe- 
verity of their laws, ſeeming only to mul- 


* Ulloa, vol. 1. page 223. 
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tiply the moſt dreadful robberies and 
murders.—There was a time in England, 
when our good old Saxon conſtitution 
was overturned, and the nation groaned 
under the yoke of tyrants. Our deſpotic 
princes of the Norman line, enacting the 
moſt inhuman laws, proved how unfit it 
1s, that one man, who 1s above all con- 
troul, ſhould make laws for others. Wit- 
nels thoſe foreſt laws, which were not re- 
pealed till the reign of Richard the firſt, 
which inflicted the moſt ſhocking puniſh- 
ments, ſuch as caſtration, loſs of eyes, 
cutting off the hands and feet of thoſe 
who only tranſgreſſed in hunting, or even 
killed a hare ! Theſe cruelties were exer- 
ciſed not only in the old foreſts, but in the 
new alſo, which William made by lay- 
ing together vaſt tracts of country for that 
purpoſe. In Hampſhire he deſtroyed 
thirty-ſix churches, depopulated as many 
pariſhes, and made no ſatisfaction to the 
proprietors for their lands *.—If from 
the inhumanity of laws, the humane can- 


* See Rapin, See Blackſtone, vol. iv. p. 423. 
not 
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not put them in execution, this deſpotic 
ſeverity nwſt deſtroy the power of the 
laws, and increaſe the number of of- 
fenders. 

$ 4. As long as the Engliſh conſti- 
tution laſts, the laws will be equally and 
univerſally binding. We have not one 
law for the peer, and another for the 
peaſant. They are equally protected in 
their property, their lives, their liberty, 
their poſſeſſions. It the firſt peer of the 
realm ſhould ſhed the blood of the mean- 
eſt ſubject, his puniſhment would be 
equally certain, ſevere, and ignominious, 
as if he had himſelf been one of the loweſt 
of the people, 

Happy iſland, whoſe laws have no re- 
ſpect of perſons ! Even James the firſt, 
were he now upon the throne, could not 
grant his favorite a © pardon for all man- 
ner of treaſons, murders, felonies, and 
outrages whatever, already committed, or 
which ſhould hereafter be committed by 
nim“ The laws of England acknow- 


* See Coke Hiſt, Narrat. c. 32. 
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ledge no diſpenſing power, but declare 
expreſsly, that the ſuſpending or diſpenſ- 
ing with laws, by regal authority, with- 
out conſent of parliament, is illegal “. 
Nay, even the kings themſelves are ſub- 
ject to the laws, being bound not only by 
an imaginary compact, but by a ſpecific 
declaration; not only by tacit agreement, 
but by oath, that they will “ govern the 
people of this kingdom of England, and 
the dominions thereunto belonging, ac- 
cording to the ſtatutes in parliament 
agreed on, and the laws and cuſtoms of 
the ſame.” Should a king of England 
violate this oath, the original contract 
would be broken, and allegiance would 
be no longer due to him.—How different 
is the language of the imperial law, © in 
omnibus, imperatoris excipitur fortuna ; 
cui ipſas leges Deus ſubjecit!“ How 
different the claims of James the firſt ! 
He tells his parliament, that their privi- - 
leges were derived from the grace and 
permiſſion of himſelf and his anceſtors ; 
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but that with regard to his prerogative, 
as to diſpute what God may do, is 
blaſphemy, ſo is it ſedition in ſubjects to 
diſpute what a king may doin the height 
of his power *.” We cannot be ſurprized 
to hear ſuch ſentiments from him; this is 
the common language of deſpotiſm : but 
who would ever have expected ſuch lan- 
guage from Engliſh judges, thoſe ſacred 
guardians of our laws? When Richard II. 
had aſſembled them all at Nottingham, 
and aſked them if he could not an- 
nul ſuch acts as were prejudicial to him, 
they anſwered, © The king is above the 
laws ;” that is, “the government of Eng- 
land is, and ought to be deſpotic f.“ 

The Norman kings were indeed deſpo- 
tic, and trampled on our laws. The fa- 
mily of the Stuarts thought to do the 
ſame. They have found by woeful ex- 
perience, that in England“ Rex debet 
eſſe ſub lege quia lex facit regem 4.“ 


$ 5. The great barrier of liberty muſt 
be ſought for in thoſe laws of any coun- 


* Rapin, + lIdem. I Bracton. 
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try which relate to treaſon, If the boun- 
daries here are well defined, the ſubject 
will be ſecure. His property may be in- 
vaded, but his perſon will be guarded, 
In a deſpotic government, no man can be 
certain that he ſhall enjoy his life one 
minute ; and under any government, if 
the moſt innocent words or actions, or 
even dreams, are liable to be conſtrued 
into treaſon, who can be ſafe? When he 
leaſt expects it, when he does not in the 
leaſt deſerve it, his life may be taken 
from him, his eſtates may be forfeited, 
and his blood corrupted. -The barber 
who ſhaved Dionyſius loſt his life only 
by affeCting to be witty, and Marſyas for 
telling of his dream. — In the reign of 
Edward the fourth, a grocer, a citizen of 
London, who lived at the ſign of the 
Crown, for a harmleſs joke, was attainted 
of high treaſon, condemned, and execut- 
ed; he had only ſaid, © he would make 
his ſon heir of the Crown.” —By the law 
of China, whoever ſhews any diſreſpect to 
the emperor, is guilty of treaſon ; bur 


this law does not define what is diſre- 
| ſpect. 
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ſpect.— The Roman emperors had a law 
ſimilar to this, which ſeems to have been 
much abuſed, as we may collect by the 
remedial proviſion made by the good em- 
perors Severus and Antoninus, © thar if 
any flinging a ſtone, ſhould accidentally 
ſtrike one of the ſtatues of the emperor, 
he ſhould not be liable to a projecutionfor 
high treaſon.” —The emperors Arcadius 
and Honorius paſſed a law, ** that who- 
ec ever entertained any deſigns againſt the 
te life (qui de nece cogitaverit) of the 
te miniſters and officers of the prince, 
@ ſhould be guilty of high treaſon ;” with- 
out defining what theſe deſigns muſt be. 
The judge of Monſieur de Cinq-Mars, en- 
deavouring to prove that he was guilty of 
high treaſon for attempting to remove 
Cardinal Richelicu from the miniſtry, ap- 
pealed to this law“. In England, till 
the twenty-fifth year of Edward the third, 
the number of conſtructive treaſons was 
almoſt infinite, and proved as many traps, 
ſnares, and pit-falls for unwary travellers. 


* Monteſq. B. 12. c. 8. 
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In proportion as the conſtitution recover 
ed its purity, treaſons were more clearly 
defined, and better underſtood; but, un- 
der the various deſpotic princes who 
have ſat upon the Engliſh throne, trea- 
ſons have been multiplied and ill defined. 
In the reign of Richard the ſecond, © no 
„% man knew how he ought to behave 
e himſelf, to do, ſpeak, or ſay, for doubt 
tc of ſuch pains of treaſon *. Henry the 
eighth had the moſt wonderful and un- 
reaſonable inventions; the laws of that 
tyrant took cognizance of the very 
thoughts of the heart, and entered into 
the moſt ſacred receſſes of the conſcience 
to find out treaſons. If any one denied 
his ſupremacy, or refuſed to abjure the 
pope, or if any one had the misfortune to 
believe that the king was lawfully mar- 
ried to Anne of Cleves, he was guilty of 
treaſon. Sporting with the lives of men, 
he ſeemed as if he would render treaſon 
itſelf ridiculous, by enacting, that if the 
poor Welchmen ſtole cattle on the moun- 


Stat. 1 Hen. IV. c. 10. 
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tains, they ſhould be guilty of high trea- 
ſon.—As long as any country retains its 
liberty, and is governed by no laws but 
thoſe to which it has given its own con- 
ſent, treaſons will be the crimes of all 
others the beſt defined; when it has loſt 
Its liberty, 1t muſt then ſubmit to be go- 
verned either without laws, or by thoſe 
which are vague and moſt uncertain, 
Honors, prop e ty, and life, muſt be en- 
tirely at the diſpoſal of deſpotic ſovereigns 
and deſpotic judges. d 


CHAP. 


11 


CHAP. III. 


ON THE JUDICIAL POWER AND 
PROCEEDINGS. 


$ 1. J Nevery free government, the judi- 

cial power muſt be ſeparate from 
the legiſlative andexecutive; let it be join- 
ed with either, and deſpotiſm will be the 
inevitable conſequence. Hence, accord- 
ing to the conſtitution of England, our 
kings muſt appoint the judges, but can- 
not themſelves fit in judgment to deter- 
mine any cauſe. James the firſt, indeed, 
whoſe ambition was to be thought a ſe- 
cond Solomon, choſe himſelf to ſit on 
the tribunal, and was not a little morti- 
fied, when his judges told him that he 
could not even deliver an opinion. From 
this proviſion we derive our greateſt con- 
fidence and ſecurity, If our princes 
could fit as judges, our lives and fortunes 
mult 
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muſt be entirely at their diſpoſal, as from 
them there could lay no appeal. The 
prince would be both judge and party, 
whenever any ſubject ſhould happen to 
appear at his tribunal, who had the miſ- 
fortune not to be agreeable to his ſove- 
reign, or when confiſcation of goods 
would be the conſequence of the ſentence. 
—Evyery man in the kingdom, from the 


' higheſt peer to the loweſt peaſant, would 


be dependent on his caprice, or, what is 
worſe, would be at the mercy of his crea- 
tures, his ſlaves, his ſordid flatterers and 
favorites ; and might become the prey 
of every fawning ſycophant, who, in an 
unguarded hour, ſhould catch his ſove- 
reign's ear, and obtain a haſty ſentence. 
Even Mephiboſheth, even Mephiboſheth the 
ſon of Fonathan, that good, that humble 
ſon of David's boſom-friend, may be rob- 
bed of the inheritance of his fathers ; that 
truly loyal ſubject may be adjudged a 
traitor, and his inheritance may be given 


to his ſervant Ziba, as a reward for his 


perfidious ſlander, by his irritated and 
too credulous ſovereign, What man is 
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fit to be truſted with deſpotic power ! 
Where is the ſovereign who is fit to fir 
in judgment, when he himſelf is party, 
either directly or indirectly ? If in a free 
country the ſovereign himſelf muſt not be 
judge, much leſs muſt his miniſters and 
privy- council. In deſpotic governments 
the prince himſelf may judge, or delegate 
his power. If in the monarchy of France 
this is not the caſe, it is only becauſe the 
time is not yet arrived, when it may ſuit 
that monarch to become a perfect deſpot. 
By the late baniſhment of his parlia- 
ments, he has joined the legiſlative to the 
executive, and whenever he pleaſes he 
may ſeize the judicial likewiſe.—In Eng- 
land we have had deſpotic princes and 
ſtate inquiſitors, the privy council, 
the ſtar- chamber, and high commiſſion 
courts; but, through mercy, theſe abuſes 
have been long ſince baniſhed from the 
realm ; and while our happy conſtitution 
laſts, we may enjoy the moſt perfect tran- 
guillity of mind, in the fulleſt confidence 
that our perſons and properties are 1n- 


violably ſecured, by a wile and well-eſta- 
bliſhed 
6 
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bliſhed judicature. Happy iſland, how 
peculiar is thy lot ! 

$ 2. In monarchies and deſpotic go- 
vernments, the glory, the eaſe, the plea- 
ſure of the ſovereign, his miniſters and 
favourites, will be the firſt objects of 
every inſtitution, In a free country, the 
eaſe, the welfare, the ſecurity of the ſub- 
ject will ever take the lead. For the ſe- 
curity of individuals, our anceſtors de- 
viſed the office of conſervators of the 
peace, who were choſen by the freeholders 
in the county courts, upon a writ directed 
to the ſheriff, —When Iſabel, the queen 
of Edward the ſecond, excited by her vile 
paſſion for Mortimer, had depoſed that 
weak and miſguided prince, and placed 
her ſon upon the throne, ſhe cauſed the 
depoſed monarch to be murdered in the 
moſt inhuman manner, and then, in order 
to ſuppreſs commotions of the people, 
ſhe prevailed with the parliament, which 
was at her devotion, to transfer the election 
of conſervators of the peace from the 
people to the crown “. 


See Rapin, and Jacob's L. D. 
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In the latter part of the reign of Ed- 
ward the third, theſe conſervators, having 
power given them to try felonies, they 
were called juſtices. That the people 
might have nothing to fear from them, it 
was ordained that they ſhould be men of 
the beſt reputation in the county, and re- 


ſponſible for their conduct to the moſt re- 
ſpectable tribunal in the kingdom. But 


that the ſubject may have proper con- 
fidence in his ſecurity from all danger of 
falſe impriſonment, it is provided by our 
laws, firſt, that theſe miniſters of the 
crown ſhall receive no information but 
on oath. The laws of England give coun- 
tenance or encouragement to no merce- 
nary ſpies, no dark aſſaſſins; © every arrow 
muſt be inſcribed with the name of him 
who ſhoots it;“ no anonymous letter can 
be received ; no private ſuſpicions are al- 
lowed. Theſe are ſufficient, in a country 
which has loſt its liberty ; where jealouſy 
prevails, where the leaſt delay might 
hazard a revolution, where the deſpot 
thinks it ſafer for himſelf that ten thou- 
fand innocent people ſhould be confined 

in 
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jn priſon, than one eſcape who might 
trouble his repoſe. According to our 
law, the charge mult be ſpecific, the time, 
the place, the injury or crime, and all 
ſupported by that oath which leaves the 
falſe accuſer indictable for perjury. It is 
provided, ſecondly, that theſe miniſters of 
the crown ſhall accept of reaſonable bail 
for every bailable offence, and that the 
court of King's Bench may bail for every 
crime : ſo tenderis the law of England re- 
ſpecting the perſonal liberty of every ſub- 
jet, who can poſſibly deſerve that high 
enjoyment. It is provided, thirdly, that if 
no ſufficient bail is offered, or the offence 
be of ſuch a nature that bail can not in 
reaſon be allowed, nor is allowed by law, 
the accuſed muſt indeed ſubmit to be con- 
fined ; but the commitment muſt be in 
writing, ſigned by the magiſtrate, expreſſ- 
ing the cauſe of the commitment, that if 
the magiſtrate ſhall have been guilty of 
fraud, of falſchood, or of violence, he may 
be convicted and puniſhed for his offence. 
But in the fourth place, in order moſt 
perfectly to ſecure the perſonal liberty of 
the ſubject, the laws of this free country 

23 have 
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have made a proviſion to which every 
other nation 1s a ſtranger, a proviſion 
moſt abhorrent to the principles of deſ- 
potiſm ; a ſtrong barrier againſt the vio- 
lence and perſecution of the crown ; a 
proviſion worthy the great abilities of a 
Shafteſbury *, and for which this country 
muſt be his debtor as long as it retains 
its freedom : I mean the Habeas Corpus 
Act. If any man has been illegally com- 
mitted and retained in priſon, though it 


be by command of the king or privy- 


council, he and his friends have the re- 
medy in their own power. If committed 
for treaſon or felony, he may inſiſt on be- 
ing brought to his trial the next term, 
or the next ſeſſions of oyer and termi- 
ner, orelſe admitted to bail; unleſs the 
king's witneſſes cannot be produced by 
that time. If he be not brought to his 
trial the ſecond term or ſeſſion, he muſt 
be diſcharged. If he be not committed 
for treaſon or felony, a writ of habeas 
corpus will bring him, within twenty 


© According to king James the ſecond's MSS. in 
the Scots collection in Paris, in the cuſtody of Fa- 
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days at fartheſt, into Weſtminſter-hall, 
there to be admitted to bail. Ample 
proviſion is made for the puniſhment of 
all parties, who by any means violate or 
evade this act. It is ordained by this 
act, that if any inhabitant of England be 
ſent priſoner to Scotland, Ireland, or any 
where beyond the ſeas; the party com- 
mitting, his adviſers and aſſiſtants, ſhall 
forfeit to the party aggrieved a ſum not 
leſs than five hundred pounds, to be re- 
covered with treble coſts; ſhall be dif- 
abled to bear any office of truſt and pro- 
fit; ſhall incur the penalties of a premu- 
nire; and ſhall be incapable of the king's 
pardon “. How valuable is this proviſion 
for the perſonal liberty of Engliſhmen !— 
In every deſpotic government, the num- 
ber of ſtate priſoners is innumerable, 
Blackſtone ſays, he has been aſſured from 
good authority, that, during the mild ad- 
miniſtration of Cardinal Fleury, above 


fifty-four thouſand lettres de cachet were 


iſſued, upon the ſingle ground of the fa- 
mous bull Unigenitus . If the Baſtile, 


31 Car, II. c. 2. +Blackſt, vol. i. p. 135. 
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the caſtle of Segovia, and all the ſtate pri- 
ſons in France and Spain, were acceſlible, 
like the priſons of a free country ; if we 
could count the number of the miſerable 
wretches there confined, or the days of 
their miſery, we ſhould be then better 
able to form an eſtimate of the value, the 
infinite value of liberty, and its ſtrong 
barrier the habeas corpus. The deſpotic 
princes who have ſat upon the Engliſh 
throne, have always had their Baſtile, and 
their caſtles of Segovia, inacceſſible to 
the habeas corpus of the common law. 
William the firſt forged and rivetted 
on our hands and feet, thoſe chains and 
fettersfrom which we were never perfectly 
delivered, *till the thirty-firſt year of 
Charles the ſecond. —William, in the 
fourth year of his reign, © by his ſole au- 
thority, baniſhed ſome the kingdom, and 
threw others into priſon, without any le- 
gal proceedings, or giving any other rea- 
| ſon than his good pleaſure “. His ex- 
ample was followed by all thoſe of his ſuc- 
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ceſſors, who inherited the ſame arbitrary 
diſpoſition, and who at any time, through 
the tameneſs of the Engliſh, were ſuffered 
to gratify that diſpoſition. 

From the time of the Reformation, the 
nation began to recover its ſenſibility, the 
galling fetters became at laſt intolerable ; 
little, however, could be done to get them 
off, till the reign of Charles the firſt. 
That unhappy, that infatuated prince, ſent 
Sir Dudley Diggs, and Sir John Elliot to 
the Tower, for leading the attack in the 
Houſe of Commons againſt his favorite 
the duke of Buckingham. King Charles 
ſent the earl of Arundel to the ſame pri- 
ſon by his own authority, unſupported by 
law, without any plauſible pretext, but, 
as it was ſuppoſed, only becauſe his ſon 
had married the ſiſter of the duke of Le- 
nox, whom the king had deſigned for the 
lord Lorn “. 

The Houſes of Lords and Commons 
taking up this matter with a high hand, 
the king was obliged to ſet them at li- 


* Ruſhworth. 
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berty, after the earl of Arundel had been 
long confined, Not contented with this 
firſt eſſay, he ſent Sir John Elliot again 
to priſon. —With Elliot, the king ſent 2 
Sir Thomas Darnel, Sir John Corbet, Sir | 


Walter Earl, and above ſeventy more. 
They had all refuſed to lend him money, 


without the authority of parliament. 


The king, however, ſent them to priſon, 
without aſſigning any cauſe of their com- 
mitment. They claimed the benefit of 
that habeas corpus provided by the 
common law, as no other then exiſted, 
and inſiſted upon being admitted to bail; 
but as this could be denied them with 
impunity, they were remanded back to 
priſon till the king ſhould be pleaſed to 
ſpecify the charge againſt them, and bring 
them to their trial, or diſcharge them. In 
ſhort, it was ſolemnly determined by all 
the upright judges of the crown, that the 
perſonal liberty of every Engliſhman 
was, and ought to be according to the 
law, wholly at the mercy and diſpoſal of 
the king“. The king not being able to 


* Ruſhworth, tom. i. p. 459=473» 
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o on without a parliament, before he 
ventured to call one, took care to diſmiſs 
all theſe priſoners, and had the mortifi- 
cation to ſee twenty-ſeven of them choſen 
repreſentatives in parliament. Had the 
doctrine of the judges been univerſally 
received and ſubmitted to, the Tower of 
London would in all after ages have been 

as formidable to the Engliſh, as the Baſ- 
tile is and has been to our unhappy 
neighbours on the continent, But for- 
tunately for us, either the irreſolution of 
Charles the ſecond, according to Hume, 
or the views of the court, according to 
Rapin, detached Lord Shafteſbury from 
the cabal. His illegal impriſonment for 
twelve months in the Tower, and his in- 
effectual application to the judges for the 
benefit of the habeas corpus ꝰ, procured 
next year that effectual act, which conſti- 
tutes the ſecurity and happineſs of the pre- 
ſent day f. By this act it is provided, that 
gaol-keepers refuſing to deliver to the 
priſoner, or his agent, within fix hours 


Hume. + King James II's. MS, Scot. Col. 
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after demand; a copy of the warrant of 
commitment, or ſhifting the cuſtody of a 
priſoner from one to another, ſhall for 
the firſt offence forfeit one hundred 


pounds, and for the ſecond two hundred | 


pounds, to the party grieved. And the 
lord chancellor or judges denying the ha- 
beas corpus, ſhall forfeit ſeverally to the 
party grieved the ſum of five hundred 
pounds. What an unſpeakable happineſs 
is it for a people to be thus protected 
and ſecured from the violence and oppreſ- 
ſion of their magiſtrates! Thoſe magi- 
ſtrates who at firſt are appointed guardi- 
ans of the laws, and protectors of the 
people, being generally in the end the 
great violators of the law, and irreſiſtible 
oppreſſors of the people. The habeas 
corpus is a barrier which the prince can 
never paſs, without conſent of parlia- 
ment ; the conſent of parliament will 
never be obtained, but in the laſt extre- 
mity, while the repreſentatives are inde- 

pendent. | 
$ 3. We have ſeen how tender the law 
is, reſpecting the perſonal liberty of Eng- 
Iiſhmen 3 
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liſnmen; the ſame tenderneſs proceeds 
throughout. The priſoner is not ſuffered 
tolanguiſhin a gaol, till he and the offence 
are both forgotten, as 1s the caſe in coun- 
tries ſubject to a deſpotic power *.— 
Twice every year there 1s a commiſſion 
of oyer and terminer, and gaol-delivery, 
empowering the judges to\try and deli- 
ver every priſoner who ſhall be in the 
gaol, when they arrive at the circuit- 
towns, for whatever crime committed. 
Every man who 1s acquainted with his 
Bible, may ſee the conduct of deſpotic 
governments towards priſoners. —Joſeph, 
under the deſpotic government of Pha- 
raoh, was accuſed of a crime, and caſt 
into priſon ; there he remained two years 
without being brought to trial, and might 
have been confined two-and-twenty, if 
Pharaoh had found any one who could 
have given him ſatisfaction in the inter- 
pretation of his dream. 

Under the oppreſſive government of 
Felix, Paul was left two years in a gaol 


*Blackſt, Com. vol. iii, p. 137, 138. 


without 
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without being brought to trial, and might 5 
have been left ten times as long, had not 
Felix been ſuperſeded by a more honeſt 8 
man. | 

There is no abuſe of deſpotic power 
more common, and more to. be dread- 
ed, than this of leaving men in priſon 
for an unlimited time, before they are 
brought to trial. The greateſt, becauſe 
the moſt univerſal fault of deſpotiſm, is 
want of feeling. Some, like Phalaris, 
Alexander of Pheræ, Caligula, Nero, 
Caracalla, have been innately cruel; ſuch 
monſters, indeed, are not often produced: 
but every deſpot muſt be abſorbed in 
ſelfiſhneſs; lazy, voluptuous, unfeeling, 
If not altogether deſtitute of humanity, 
yet his lazineſs, and love of eaſe, will 
never ſuffer him to exert himſelf in be- 
half of the oppreſſed. Were he an eye. 
witneſs of the miſery of the priſoner con- 
fined, with the wretehedneſs of his wife 
and children during his abſence, pity and 
compaſiion would be excited, and an or- 
der given for relief ; but monarchs muſt 


not be diſturbed. —Defpors, like the gods 
of 
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of Epicurus, muſt enjoy an everlaſting 
repoſe. The Suba of Bengal was a ſol- 
dier, and as ſuch, could not be deſtitute 
of the feelings of humanity ; yet, when 
our countrymen were confined in the 
black-hole at Calcutta, and Governor 
 Holwell had offered one of the Suba's 
guards two thoufand rupees, only to get 
the priſoners ſeparated, half in one place, 
and half in another, the guard, after 
withdrawing, ſoon returned, and told 
him, that © it could not be done but by 
the Suba's order, and that no one dared 
to awake him.” It was anciently the 
cuſtom in this country, to iſſue ſpecial 
writs of gaol-delivery for each particular 
priſoner ; but theſe being found incon- 
venient and oppreſſive, a general com- 
miſſion for all the priſoners has long been 
eſtabliſhed in their ſtead *®. For this 
eſtabliſhment, we are indebted to the na- 
ture of our government, whoſe firſt ob- 
Jet muſt ever be the liberty, the eaſe, the 
happineſs of the ſubject. 


* Blackſtone, 
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In England, the whole tranſaction is in 
open court, where the conduct of the 
judge is liable to be examined with a 
jealous eye, and his character to be either 
honored, or ſtained with ignominy. In 
countries ſubject to a deſpot, the whole 
tranſaction is often carried on in ſecret : 
this is univerſally the caſe, where the 
court of inquiſition is eſtabliſhed. —In 
ſuch dark courts, the darkeſt proceeding: 
mult be expected, and the moſt horrid 
oppreſſions exerciſed on the unhappy 
victims of a miniſter's or inquilitor's 
diſpleaſure. 

$4. The judges of England are upon a 
better eſtabliſhment than in deſpotic go- 
vernments; they are men of the greateſt 
learning and abilities, who have ſpent 
their whole lives in the ſtudy of thoſe 
laws by which they are to judge the peo- 
ple. Having been accuſtomed them- 
ſelves to plead at the bar, the laws muſt 
be familiar to them ; the ſubtle arts of 
pleaders can not entangle them ; the 
brilliancy of rhetorick can not dazzle 


them; the low chicanery of attornies can 
not 


WW 
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not puzzle them ; the artifices and falſe 
repreſentations of the evidence can not 
miſlead them ; the mental reſervations of 
witneſſes can not elude their penetration. 
When the hounds are at fault, the old 
ſportſman can generally gueſs which way 
the game is gone. — Being advanced in 
life, they are diſpaſſionate; not living 
among thoſe on whom they are to ſit in 
judgment, they are free from perſonal 
and local party prejudices. How dif- 
ferent is the repreſentation given us of 
the judges in arbitrary governments 
How different the judicial courts in 
France ! There, any man who knows no- 
thing either of the theory or practice of 
the laws, may purchaſe a ſeat on the 
tribunal, and diſpoſe of the lives and pro- 
perty of all who appear before him. It 
matters not what his degree of know- 
ledge or integrity may be, if he have only 
money enough to make the purchaſe. 
If he has no money, he may borrow, and 
with tolerable ſucceſs may be able ſoon 
to pay the debt ; becauſe, whatever cauſes 
he determines, he may charge the party, 

for 
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for whom in any civil ſuit he gives a 
verdict, with a ſum in proportion to the 
value of that property which is in liti- 
gation . In the hiſtory of Dauphiny, 
there 1s a charter granting one fifth of the 
property in litigation, as a recompence 
for hearing and determining the cauſe ; 
and thus certainly it was in England, till, 
by the ſtruggles of our barons, John 
was obliged to grant the great charter ot 
our liberties, and to promiſe nulli ven- 
© demus, nulli negabimus, ant differe- 
© mus rectum vel juſticiam.” —In Eng- 
land, the judges are rendered perfectly 
independent; their ſalaries are ſuch, as 
to place them above the reach of thoſe 
temptations which aſſault the indigent ; 
and their commiſſion being quamdiu ſe 
bene geſſerint, they have nothing to fear 
by acting uprightly, and judging accord- 
ing to their conſciences. 

In deſpotic governments, where their 
commiſſion runs durante bene placito, 
the judges muſt be altogether dependent 


* Boulainvilliar's Parliaments of France, Let- 
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on the deſpot, or his minion, for the 
bread they eat, for their perſonal liberty, 
nay, for their lives. 

What ſecurity then, what confidence, 
can the ſubject have, who ſtands at their 
tribunal ?—If the judge ſhould dare to 
give a ſentence contrary to the inclina- 
tion of the minion, the leaſt he could ex- 
pe& would be diſmiſſion, moſt likely ba- 
niſhment, and perhaps death. All then 
muſt be managed by intrigue, and the 
judge muſt be careful to obey the dic- 
tates, not of reaſon and juſtice, but of 
the deſpot and his favorites. 

In England the judge indeed preſides, 
but it is the law which judges. He regulates 
the whole proceedings; examines wit- 
neſſes, or ſuperintends their examination 
defends the priſoner, while at his tribu- 
nal, from any unfair proceeding ; ſums 
up the evidence; ard finally declares the 
ſentence of the law. In deſpotic govern- 
ments, the priſoner is altogether at the 
mercy of the judge, as the judge himſelf 
is at the mercy of the miniſter, 
$. 5. We come now to the palladium 

E 2 of 
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of Engliſh liberty; to that which diſ- 


tinguiſhes us from all other nations of 
the earth; to that which, together with 
the habeas corpus, ſecures to us, and 
muſt ſecure to us, as long as Engliſhmen 
retain their virtue, the quiet - poſſeſſion 
of our perſonal liberty, our lives and for- 
tunes. I need not inform an Engliſh- 
man, that I mean our trial by juries.— 
The judges are to declare the law, the 
jury is to determine upon the agree- 
ment between the law and the fact. 
It is the happineſs of an Engliſhman, 
that he can not now be convicted at the 
ſuit of the Crown, of any capital offence, 
but by the preſentment of twelve of the 
grand jury, and the unanimous verdict 
of twelve of his peers, all of the vicinage, 
and all on oath. —The grand jury, being 
gentlemen of the beſt figure in the coun- 
ty, returned by the ſheriff to the court, 
are bound to enquire upon their oaths, 
whether there be ſufficient cauſe to call 
upon the party to anſwer the indictment. 
- When they have heard the evidence for 
the proſecution, if they think it a ground- 
leſs 
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leſs accuſation, they endorſe it © not a 
true bill;” if they not only think it pro- 
bable, but are thoroughly perſuaded that 
the accuſation is true, they endorſe it 
« a true bill,” and the perſon ſtands in- 
dicted. What humanity ! what tender 
care not to expoſe the innocent to an- 
ſwer for his life! Attention is paid not 
only to the life, but to the honor, and 
even to the feelings of mankind. The 
indictment muſt be preciſe. The perſon 
muſt be identified. The time, the place, 
muſt be marked out, that the accuſed, if 
innocent, may be prepared to prove his 
alibi. The charge itſelf muſt be ſpeci- 
fic ; a general deſcription will not ſuffice, 
In many cates there are words which 
ſpeciſy the action, ſuch as © murdered, 
raviſhed,” and the like. Where there 
are no ſuch ſpecific words, the action 
muſt be ſpecified by ſuch expreſſions as 
thele, “ teloniouſly,” © burglariouſly,” 
ce falie, ſcandalous, and ſeditious ;” for 
theſe only ſo ſpecify the action, as to make 
it exactly correſpond with the definition 
of the offence or crime, as given by the 


E 3 legillator, 
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legiſlator. To the indictment for this 
ſpecific offence or crime, the priſoner 
pleads, and of this ſpecific offence or 
crime he, by his peers, is found guilty, or 
not guilty. There muſt be a perfect 
coincidence throughout. The genus 
muſt no where be ſubſtituted for the 
ſpecies. The ſame will hold good of 
informations. —— The priſoner having 
pleaded not guilty, he has put himſelf 
upon his country, and his peers muſt pro- 
ceed to try him. For this purpoſe, the 
ſheriff prepares a pannel of forty-eight 
Jurors. If the priſoner can ſhew any to- 
lerable ground for ſuſpecting that the 
ſheriff is partial, or acts under any undue 
influence, theſe forty-eight jurors are ſet 
aſide, and the coroner muſt prepare a 
freſh pannel. | 
If the priſoner can ſhew cauſe, he may 
object to each of theſe. If they are poor, 
and therefore not independent, perjured, 
and therefore not to be believed, partial, 
and therefore not to be truſted, infamous, 
and therefore not worthy of credit for 
their integrity; any of theſe reaſons will 
be ſufficient to exclude them. 
* | Beſides 
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Beſides this, the law indulgently per- 
mits the priſoner to challenge twenty out 
of the forty-eight, without aſſigning any 
cauſe at all for his objection. This is 
the proviſion the law of England has 
made for ſecuring the life, liberty, and 
property of the ſubject againſt any unjuſt 
attack of individuals, but chiefly againſt 
the oppreſſion of the crown. As the 
ſubje&t may fly to a jury for protection 
againſt the unjuſt accuſations of the 
crown, ſo likewiſe may men of low de- 
gree, againſt the oppreſſions of the great. 
If the firſt peer of the realm would op- 
preſs the meaneſt peaſant in his property, 
or if any Ahab ſhould covet Naboth's 
vineyard, the matter muſt be referred to 
the deciſion of a jury. Should the peer 
tamper with the ſheriff, the peaſant may 
challenge the whole pannel, and the co- 
roner muſt make a new one, The jury 
itſelf can not eaſily be corrupted, becauſe 
the names of the whole number, being 
not leſs than forty-eight, nor more than 
ſeventy-two, are put into a box, and when 
a cauſe is called for, the twelve whoſe 
names are firſt drawn out of the box are 

E 4 ſworn 
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ſworn upon the jury, unleſs challenged by 
either party as infamous, inadequate, or 
partial jurors, in which caſe proviſion is 
made for a ſupply of the deficiency. 
After the evidence is cloſed, and the 
proofs have been ſummed up, and brought 
to the remembrance of the jurors by the 
judge, they may withdraw to conſult to- 
gether on their verdict; but they mult 
neither eat nor drink *till they are unani- 


mous. In all criminal cauſes this is a 


moſt excellent proviſion, becauſe one 
honeſt man can ſave the life of injured 
innocence; for ſurely an honeſt -man 
would bear more to ſave the innocent, 
than a commonly diſhoneſt man would 
to deſtroy him. They who are uncom- 
manly diſhoneſt, are uſually known to be 
ſo, and therefore may be eaſily excluded 
from the jury. 

In civil cauſes, the court of King's 
Bench may order a new trial, if there are 
ſtrong probable grounds to ſuppoſe that 
the merits have not been fairly and fully 
diſcuſſed, and that the deciſion 1s not 
agreeable to truth and juſtice. 
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In criminal cauſes, the court may do 
the ſame, if ſatisfied thar the priſoner has 
been found guilty contrary to the evi- 
dence before the jury. How beautiful is 
this inſtitution! How expeditious the 
proceſs | What ſecurity for the ſubject 
againſt the oppreſſion of the crown, and 
for the plebeian againſt the oppreſſion of 
patricians | 

All the nations of Europe once enjoy- 


ed this ineftimable privilege, derived moſt 


likely from the Romans, but much im- 
proved by time and cultivation. 

This mode of trial was never agree- 
able to thoſe princes who aimed at or 
exerciſed a deſpotic power. The civil 
law, it's courts, it's judges, it's proceed- 
ings, are more ſuited to the genius of 
monarchy, and trial by jury in ſuch a go- 
vernment 1s not to be endured Hence 
our princes of the Norman line endea- 
voured to introduce other modes of trial, 
inſtead of that by jury. The ſame blood 


' which purchaſed the great charter of li- 


berty, procured the reſtoration and eſta- 
bliſhment of this high privilege. 


When 
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When the power of the great barons 
was broke, in the reign of Henry VII, 
that prince extended the juriſdiction of 
the court of Star-Chamber, the members 
of which were the ſole judges of the law, 
the fact, the penalty. This was a court 
altogether ſuitable to the diſpoſition of 
thoſe princes who ſucceeded him. This 
court was therefore cheriſhed, and made 
the great inſtrument of oppreſſion, *till it 
was aboliſhed in the year 1641. 


As the affection of the Engliſh for this 
mode of trial by jury has ever been fo 
ſtrong, that no efforts of their ſovereigns 
have been able totally to baniſh it ; dif- 
ferent devices have been tried to render 
it vain and nugatory, — Formerly, the 
court took upon itſelf to direct the jurors 
what verdict they were to find, and in 
caſe of refuſal, puniſhed them by fine and 
impriſonment, according to it's own dil. 
cretion : thus the trial by jury became 
uſeleſs; in reality, it was aboliſhed, 
though happily its form remained. At 
other times, the jury have been deceived, 


and thereby rendered uſeleſs. A dil- 
tinction 
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tinction has been made between judging 
of the law and judging of the fa. They 
have been required to judge of the latter, 
and not of the former, 

Judge Blackſtone ſays, they have an 
unqueſtionable right of determining upon 
both, but taat they may forego this right 
where they doubt the matter of law, and 
chuſe to leave it to the determination of 
the court, If they have this unqueſtion- 
able right, can they in conſcience give it 
up? In ſo doing, would they not betray 
their truſt ? If they doubt the law, they 
may certainly ſeek information, but not 
leave the molt important part of the in- 
dictment to the determination of the 
court ; otherwiſe juries mult be totally 
uſgleſs, and every man mult be wholly at 
the mercy of the court, 

If in the revolution of kingdoms and 
governments, our preſent happy ſyſtem 
ſhould be overturned, and deſpotiſm be 
introduced in England, the trial by jury 
would undoubtedly be aboliſhed, and in 
its place would be ſubſtituted ſuch modes 
of trial as are found in other nations of 

the 
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the earth. The judgment-ſeat would 
then be occupied by ſingle judges, or by 
many of equal authority, and this either 
for life, or removable at pleaſure, ſtation- 
ed or ambulatory : all the combinations 
of which have been found iniquitous, op- 
preſſive, execrable, Firſt, for the ſingle 
judge; if he is removable at pleaſure, he 
is the mere tool of the deſpot, or his 
miniſter; if it were poſſible, that in a 
deſpotic government he ſhould not be 
removable at pleaſure, the truſt would 
be yet too great to be repoſed in one 
man. Judge Blackſtone well obſerves, 
In ſettling and adjuſting a queſtion 
te of fact, when intruſted to any ſingle 
© magiſtrate, partiality and injuſtice 
© have an ample field to range in; 
« either by boldy aſſerting that to be 
ce proved which is not ſo, or, more 
c artfully, by ſuppreſſing ſome circum- 
ce ſtances, ſtretching and warping others, 
© and diſtinguiſhing away the remain- 
woe” 

If there are more judges than one, all 


of equal authority, factions will be form- 
ed 
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ed on the tribunal, and all will be partial 
to their own claſs in life. Blackſtone here 
alſo well obſerves, © If the adminiſtra- 
« tjon of juſtice were intruſted to the ma- 
« giſtracy, a ſelect body of men, and thoſe 
ce generally ſelected by the prince, or- 
ce ſuch as enjoy the higheſt offices in the 
ce ſtate, their deciſions, in ſpight of their 
« own natural integrity, would have fre- 
« quently an involuntary bias towards 
ce thoſe of their own rank and dignity.” 
This obſervation 1s confirmed by the 
hiſtory of every nation. The Tribune 
Caius Gracchus had good cauſe to com- 
plain of the partiality of the ſenatorial 
judges, when he made it appear thar 
Cornelius Cotta, and M. Acilius, the 
chief of the ſenate, who had been con- 
victed of ſeveral extortions by the moſt 
clear and indubitable proofs, had yet 
eſcaped the puniſhment of their crimes, 
through the corruption of their judges ®. 
I might add here, that thoſe judges muſt 
have a peculiar bias to conform their 


® Vertot, R. R. 


judgments 
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judgments to the wiſhes of the crown in 
monarchies, and that the ſuppoſition of 
many judges on one tribunal 1s not con- 
ſiſtent with the idea of deſpotiſm. 

Such is the infirmity of human nature, 
that every poſſible precaution ſhould be 
uſed to prevent an improper bias or par- 
tiality, to remove temptation out of the 
way of thoſe who are to judge of facts, 
to prevent all poſſibility of ſolicitation, 
and to keep every undue influence at the 
greateſt diſtance. No more efficacious 
mode can be imagined, than that of an 
Engliſh jury, when, out of ſeventy-two 
named in the pannel, twelve are to be 
choſen by lot, in open court, to proceed 
inſtantly to trial, and to give their verdict 
before they eat or drink ; with a challenge 
allowed, or eren a 3 jury if re- 
quired. 

The court of . in Scotland is, 
perhaps, the moſt reſpectable court in 
Europe, of thoſe, I mean, who conform 
themſelves to the proceſs of civil law. 
Of the fifteen lords who compoſe it, I 
ſuppoſe there is not one who had any 

voluntary 
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voluntary bias on his judgment ; and yet 
it was foretold in Edinburgh, which way 
every lord would give his opinion in the 
great Douglaſs cauſe. The prophecy was 
juſtified by the event. 

In France, the tribunal 1s undoubtedly 
corrupt: the judges are wholly at the 
mercy of the crown, and not only may be 
baniſhed at pleaſure, but actually were ba- 
niſhed a few years ago. Independent of this 
influence, they are open to ſolicitation. 
In the face of the day, the parties, their 
wives, their daughters, ſolicit the vote 
and intereſt of their judges. But ſuppoſing 
there were no ſuch vibe irregularity, yer 
from the very nature of the tribunal, 
where the judges are many, and ſtationary, 
where the cauſe may be half an age in hand, 
they muſt be liable to every ſpecies of 


ſecret ſolicitation and corrupt influence *. 


It appears then, that every tribunal 
which can be tolerated under a de- 
ſpotic government muſt be iniquitous, 


oppreſſive, execrable, and that trial by 


* See Boulainvilliars on the Parliaments of France, 


Letter 10. 


Juries 
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juries is the palladium of Engliſh liber- 
ty.—The peers of the realm are now 
equally protected, 1n their lives and for- 
tunes, with the meaneſt of the people; 
but ſhould, in future ages, the govern- 
ment of England become deſpotic, they 
will in the end be robbed of the latter, 
and hold the former by a moſt uncer- 
rain tenure. This is evident from the 
conduct of all the princes who have 
aimed at or exerciſed a deſpotic power. 
Formerly, if a peer were indicted for 
treaſon or felony, or miſpriſion of either, 
the lord high ſteward, created pro hac 
vice, picked and culled eighteenor twenty 
out of the whole body of the peers, to ſit 
upon the trial, Charles the IId thought 
by this means to ſacrifice Lord Clarendon, 
After the Revolution, the peers procured 
an act, inveſting them alſo with the pri- 
vilege of Engliſhmen; and now they can- 
not be condemned but by the free ſuf- 
frage of their peers. 
36. After the jury is ſworn, the witneſ- 
ſes are called, ſworn, and examined. Un- 
der this article alſo we ſhall ſee what ſe- 
curity 


_— 
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curity we enjoy as Engliſhmen, more than 
the ſubjects of a deſpotic government; 
The witneſſes are examined viva voce, in 
the preſence of the priſoner ahd the 


whole world. They are ſifted and tried, 


examined and croſs- examined, by men of 


great experience, who, through long ha- 
bit, are become ſkilful in drawing forth 


the truth from thoſe who would conceal 


it. They are examined by men, whoſe 
ambition is to excel in this moſt uſeful 
art, and who are ſure to meet with the 
approbation of the court, when they have 
diſcovered their expertneſs in ſifting an 
artful witneſs, They watch his eyes, his 
countenance, his voice. They let him 


run on, or ſtop him ſhort; they try him 


with ſu dden and unexpected queſtions: 
The party accuſed is preſent during the 
whole of tliis examination. He being 
perfectly acquainted with the truth, and 


laving made his counſel acquainted with 


it, and with the character of the witneſſes 
who appear againſt him, has every poſ- 
ſible advantage given him to vindicate 
his innocence. | 
| = The 
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The jury, likewiſe, can make uſe of 
their eyes and ears. They ſee and hear 
every thing that paſſes. They pay atten- 
tion to every witneſs, They may watch 
his eyes, his countenance, his voice, to 
diſcover the paſſions of his mind. He- 
ſitation ; faultering ſpeech ; an unwilling- 
neſs to anſwer plain and honeſt queſtions ; 
over-readineſs to bring accuſations fo- 
reign to the matter in iſſue ; the tone of 
voice; affected tenderneſs, or obvious 
enmity and hatred ; the age; education; 
underſtanding ; all theſe eircumſtances 
help the jury in determining what degree 
of credit they ought to give to the teſti- 
mony of each witneſs. This mode of 
examining and confronting witneſſes in 
an open court, 1s not agreeable to the 
genius of deſpotic governments : every 
man who is removed out of the way, 


muſt not be taken off by violence. This 


might produce a revolution. More 
quiet ways muſt be deviſed. No way is 
more quiet, none more effectual, than that 
which has been adopted in deſpotic go- 
vernments, Their courts are not open, 

| * the 
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the witneſſes are not examined viva voce 
by the judge, they are not confronted with 
the party accuſed, and with his witneſſes. 
A man finds himſelf condemned of a 
crime, without knowing who is his ac- 
cuſer, or who are the witneſſes who have 
appeared againſt him.— At beit, he is at 
the mercy of the clerk, who takes the de- 
poſitions in private, and may fall a ſa- 
er:fice either to his ignorance or his 
malice, becauſe the written depoſitions 
only are produced in court. This is the 
caſe in thoſe nations where the ſhadow 
of liberty yet remains; but in govern- 
ments purely deſpotic, the proceſs 1s much 
ſhorter. By the command of Ahab, or of 
Jezebel, Naboth may be ſet on high, two 
ſons of Belial may be ſuborned to bear 
witneſs, ſaying, Thou didſt blaſpheme 
God and the king ; and this innocent man 
may be inſtantly carried out, and ſtoned 
to death, only becauſe Ahab hath co- 
veted his vineyard, He may be accu- 
ſed and condemned for treaſon, that his 
eſtate may eſcheat to the crown, This 
has been no uncommon caſe in deſpotic 

F 2 governs 
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governments. Nay, Engliſhmen have 
been condemned of high treaſon on the 
teſtimony of one witneſs. The brave 
Admiral Sir Walter Raleigh was found 
guilty upon the written evidence of one 
ſingle witneſs, without ever being con- 
fronted with that witneſs. His eſtate 
was immediately forfeited, and given to 
the king's creature and favorite the Earl 
of Somerſet; and, fifteen years after 
this, he was beheaded for the ſuppoſed 
offence, though in the interval he had 
been employed in the ſervice of his 
country, and acted under a commiſſion 
ftom James, wherein the king ſtiled him 
his faithful ſervant! But Somerſet want- 
ed his eſtate, James wanted the Infanta 
of Spain for his ſon Charles, and Spain 
wanted the head of Raleigh, as the enemy 
ſhe had moſt to fear ! 

In France, the priſoner accuſed of any ca- 
pital offence is not allowed to produce wit- 
neſſes to vindicate his innocence; this would 
be indecorous: the king is proſecutor, and 
no man muſt dare to contradict him. 
This was formerly the caſe in England, 

while 
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while under the government of deſpotic 
princes ; but ſoon after the Revolution, 
Engliſhmen were allowed, not only to 
bring ſuch witneſſes as were willing, but 
ſuch alſo as were unwilling, through pri- 
vate enmity, through the influence of the 
crown, through fear, or through any cor- 
rupt motive, to bear teſtimony to the 
truth. 

In England, it is a fixed maxim, that 
no man is to accuſe himſelf. A maxim 
founded in wiſdom and benevolence ! 
Let this maxim be forgot, and the rack, 
that horrid engine of arbitrary power, 
will ſoon be introduced. The deſign of 
the rack is to extort the truth from the 
party accuſed, that no innocent man may 
be put to death. Horrid benevolence ! 
Amazing folly! When to the innocent 
it muſt be infinitely more deſireable to 
die an eaſy death, than to be tempted, 
by the moſt excruciating torments, to 
confeſs a crime he never committed, to 
his own infamy, to the diſgrace of his 
family, and to the corruption of his 
blood, —Dreadful alternative for injured 

| F 3 innocence ! 
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innocence | What ſhall he do? If he de- 


nies the crime, his torments will be in- 
ſupportable. The cruel tyrant who has 
given the command, is withdrawn, unable 
to bear the horrid ſcene ! 

The executioner, accuſtomed to hear 
the cries and groans of ſufferers, has long 
ſince been a ſtranger to compaſſion. 
Hardened, and altogether void of feeling, 
he prepares the rack, ſtretches his pri- 
ſoner upon 1t, and begins to exerciſe his 
art, Conſcious innocence ſupports the 
unhappy victim for a time, at laſt the 
ſtrength of nature fails, no longer able 
to endure his preſent miſery—Heaven 
pardon him ! he confeſſes himſelf guilty 
of the crime he never did commit ; and 
then, on his own confeſſion, ſuffers the 
ſentence of the law. Had he been per- 
mitted, he might, perhaps, have brought 
a thouſand witneſſes to vindicate his in- 
nocence ; but no witneſs muſt be heard 
on his behalf. 

Often a particular purpoſe 1s to be 
ſerved by ſacrificing the innocent. The 


jealouſy of the deſpot, or his favorites, may 
require 
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require ſome to be put out of the way, 
who cannot be removed by violence. Be- 
ſides this, one general and dangerous 
principle accompanies all the deſpo- 
tiſms which have been eſtabliſhed in feo- 
dal kingdoms :—All eſtates are ſuppoſed 
to be derived from, and holden mediately 
or immediately of the crown, Hence, 
in caſe of treaſon or felony, the blood is 
ſuppoſed to be corrupted, and the land 
eſcheats to the crown, Hence again, it 
has been the policy of wicked princes to 
create new treaſons and felonies, and to 
uſe the rack for the diſcovery of them, 
that at all events, and by all means, they 
might multiply confiſcations. 

In England, no man can now be put 
to the rack, or be compelled by any tor- 
ments to criminate another. This prac- 
tice was common among the Romans. 
The citizens were free, but the poor ſlaves 
were often racked to make them accuſe 
their maſters. Cicero condemns this 
practice, and recommends that a man's 
actions ſhould rather be put upon the 
rack, to extort from them his real cha- 
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racter. He obſerves, yery juſtly, that the 
truth of accuſations thus extorted can- 
not be depended on. In every age, ſlaves 
have been compelled by hopes of reward, 
and fear of torture, to accuſe their maſ- 
ters. Women and children, through 
the weakneſs af their natures, and the 
exquiſiteneſs of their torments, when put 
upon the rack, have accuſed their parents, 
huſbands, children. 

This execrable inſtrument of cruelty 
and falſhood was introduced by the 
Duke of Suffolk, as a proper. engine to 
accompany and ſupport the civil law 
and arbitrary power in England, in the 
reign of that weak prince Henry the VIth. 
Here it continued to be uſed occaſionally, 
till the judges unanimouſly declared its 
uſe to be cantrary to the laws of Eng. 
land, in the reign of Charles the Iſt.— 
The uſe of this engine has never yet been 
baniſhed from the States of Holland; 
they keep it as a badge of their former 
ſervitude, and deſpotiſm has left it as a 
pledge.—Our rack 1s ſtill preſerved in 
the Tower of London, though the uſe of 
it has been long ſince proſcribed, 

| To 
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To pardon is the prerogative of royalty, 
As far as this power 1s uſeful to the ſtate, 
the kings of England enjoy it. They 
poſſeſs full authority to indulge the bene- 
volence of their hearts in extending 
mercy to all thoſe who have offended 
them, but not to ſuch as may have been 
made their inſtruments in violating the 
common rights of Engliſhmen. If the 
ſubject has been ſent out of the kingdom, 
and confined in prifon beyond the ſeas, 
it is poſſible that this act of violence may 
have been committed by the authority 
of the crown, and in dependence on the 
royal pardon. For the ſecurity, therefore, 
of our liberties, it is wiſely provided that 
this offence ſhall be unpardonable.— If 
ſubjects have been murdered, it is not 
abſolutely inzpoſſible that the crown itſelf 
may have been polluted with their blood. 
Such things have happened. Even 1n 
this caſe, the king may pardon the mur- 
derer; buti f the neareſt of kin appeals, 
the criminal muſt ſuffer the ſentence of 
the law. In countries ſubject to deſpotic 
power, the prince may pardon every 
crime, 
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crime, becauſe, as all his ſubjects are his 
faves, they have no property in their 
perſons, their poſſeſſions, or their lives : 
every offence, every crime mult be looked 
upon as committed againſt the prince 
alone ; and as he only 1s the party offend- 
ed, it is but reaſonable that he ſhould have 
authority to pardon every offence and 
every crime. 

In England, we have an officer of great 
importance, choſen by the people, who is 
obliged to make inqueſt for blood. If 
any perſon dies in priſon, is ſlain, or dies 
ſuddenly, this officer muſt go immedi- 
ately to the ſpot, and ſummon a jury to 
enquire concerning the manner of his 
death. This officer has authority to 
commit the murderer to priſon, there to 
be confined until he receives his trial.— 
This is an excellent inſtitution, and con- 
tributes to the ſecurity of ſubjects againſt 
thoſe aſſaſſinations which are not uncom- 
mon under deſpotic governments, 

$ 8. In England, the puniſhment of 
every crime is aſcertained, fixt, and ge- 
nerally known. The criminal is not in 
this 
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this reſpect at the mercy of his judges. 
They can not add to the puniſhment, 
nor diminiſh from it. Rich offenders, 
therefore, have nothing to hape from their 
riches ; the poor have nothing to fear 
from their poverty. All know equally 
what they have to expect. As the puniſh- 
ment 1s fixed, ſo is it humane. No ſcenes 
of cruelty can be exhibited in this land 
of liberty, no tortures, no cutting off the 
hands and feet, no breaking on the wheel, 
no crucifying, no expoſing to wild beaſts, 
no mangling of the fleſh with hot iron 
pincers, no burying alive. T hele are ſome 
of the ſportive cruelties of deſpotic go- 
vernments; others there are, too horrid 
to be mentioned *. 

In England, they only, who have been 
found guilty by the verdict of their peers, 
meet with the puniſhment of the laws. 
In countries ſubject to a deſpot, the in- 
nocent ſhare the fate of the guilty; the 
whole family, the huſband, the wife, the 
children, are indiſcriminately put to 


* Monteſq. B. xii. C. 14. 
death. 
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death, If there be any traces of this ini- 
quity yet remaining in the Engliſh law, 
in the doctrine of eſcheats, and corrup- 
tion of blood, they muſt be conſidered as 
the relics of that deſpotiſm which was 
grafted by William of Normandy on the 
feodal tenure, which tenure he artfully 
introduced, 

« Theſe are the laws that ſo vigor- 
ce ouſly withſtood the repeated attacks of 
ce the civil law; which eſtabliſhed in the 
te twelfth century a new Roman empire 


© gyer molt of the ſtates on the continent: 


te ſtates that have loſt, and perhaps upon 
te that account, their political liberties ; 
*« while the free conſtitution of England, 
e perhaps on the ſame account, has been 
* rather improved than debaſed “.“ 


* Blackſt, Comm, Introd. 5 3. 
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ON TAXES. 


$ I. E have conſidered the habeas 
; corpus act as a ſtrong barrier 
againſt the violence and perſecution of 
the crown, and the trial by jury as the 
palladium of Engliſh liberty. The ap- 
peal for murder is no inconſiderable bul- 
wark ; the Houſe of Commons may be 
called the citadel, and the members of 
that Houſe, if honeſt, will be the in- 
vincible guardians of all that is valuable 
to man. Various are the advantages we 
derive as freemen from the Houſe of 
Commons. We have already conſidered 
the happineſs we enjoy above thoſe na- 
tions ſubject to a deſpot, in being bound 
by no laws but thoſe to which we have 

given our own conſent, 
$ 2. 
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$ 2. The next benefit ariſing from 
the conſtitution of the Engliſh govern- 
ment is, that no taxes can be levied by 
the crown, but thoſe which the people 
have laid upon themſelves, by their re- 
preſentatives in parliament. As Engliſh- 
men and freemen, we both claim and en- 
Joy perſonal and landed property ; and 
the only ways we can be diveſted of that 
property, are by free gift for the ſervice 
of the community ; or by the judgment 
of our peers, for certain violations of 
thoſe laws to which we have given our 
own conſent, 

In oppoſition to this high privilege, 
different governments have ſet up their 
claims. The only two I ſhall conſider, 
are the feodal and the deſpotic.— The 
feodal ſovereign claims the property of 
all the land ſubject to his dominion. The 
Geſpot claims the perſons of all his ſub- 
jects, and therefore allows them no more 
property than abſolute ſlaves are capable 
of acquiring; he takes from them what he 
pleaſes, and expects them to be thankful 
for what is left. — The feodal ſyſtem, as 


wc 
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we have obſerved, was introduced in Eng- 
land by that rapacious tyrant William 
the Conqueror, and coſt this nation many 
ſtruggles, and much blood, before it could 
be overturned. In conſequence of this 
ſyſtem, our ſovereigns of the Norman 
line, and their ſucceſſors, who wiſhed to 
reign without a parliament, claimed aids 
and benevolences, whenever they wanted 
to fill their coffers, like Henry the VIIth, 
or to ſupply their extravagance and pro- 
fuſion, like James the firſt. According to 
the feodal ſyſtem, theſe aids were altoge- 
ther free-will offerings, made by the 
feodal tenants on certain great occaſions. 
Bratton ſays, Auxilia fiunt de gratia 
et non de jure — cum dependeant ex 
gratia tenentium et non ad volunta- 
rem dominorum *.” They were given 
to redeem the ſovereign from capti- 
vity, to make his eldeſt ſon a knight, 
orto marry his eldeſt daughter. In vain 


did magna charta oppoſe itſelf ro the 


claims of our feodal ſovereigns. In vain 


Bracton, I. ii. tr. 2. e. 16 5 8. 
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did it ordain that no aids ſhould be taken 
by the king without conſent of parli- 
ment. When our kings were afraid to 
meet their parliaments, they ſheltered 
themſelves behind this feodal ſyſtem, and 
turned away their eyes from the great 
charter of their people's liberties. 

From the feodal fiction, that all the land 
belonged originally to the ſovereign, and 
was granted to the ſubjects only during 
his pleaſure, or for life, or to deſcend ac- 


cording to his appointment, the princes 


of the Norman line ſet up the following 
claims : — Firſt, on the death of the poſ- 
ſeſſor, the land was ſuppoſed to lapſe ; 
and therefore the ſovereign; particu- 
larly William Rufus, obliged the next 
heir to redeem the inheritance at an 
uncertain price, if he would enjoy it; 
and beſides this relief, the ſovereign re- 
quired from all thoſe who held in capite 
of the crown, that they ſhould pay a full 
year's income, by the name of fbrft- 
fruits, on taking poſſeſſion of the latid. 
Secondly. If the heir were under age, the 
ſoyereign had the wardſhip, took poſ- 

ſeſſion 
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ſeſſion of the eſtate, received all the pro- 
fits during the minority, and then requir- 
ed a fine on the livery, generally half a 
year's profits of the land; but in the reign 
of Henry the VIIth, Empſon and Dud- 
ley required arbitrary and exceſſive fines. 
Thoſe harpies were not contented with 
exacting unlawful and exorbitant fines 
from the wards of the crown; they com- 
pelled as many as they pleaſed, to ſue 
out livery, who were by no means tenants 
to the crown, and then obliged them 
either to pay down the profits of the 
land, which had accrued during their 
minorities, or to compound for the ſame. 
Thirdly, When the heir came of age, if 
he held a knight's fee, originally fifteen 
pounds per annum, he was obliged to be 
knighted, and follow the king's banner, 
or to pay a fine, James I. and Charles I. 
when they wanted money, ifſued out 
commiſſions for compelling all men, who 
could expend forty pounds a year, to 
compound for not being knighted. 
Fourthly. Before the heir came of age, 
the ſovereign claimed the right of ſelling 

G his 
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his ward in marriage, or elſe of receiving 
a full compenſation for his goodneſs in 
foregoing the exerciſe of this right ; or, in 
caſe his ward married without his con- 
ſent, then the ſovereign claimed double 
the value of ſuch marriage, that is, double 
what any one would give the guardian 
for ſuch an alliance. The only reſtraint 
laid upon the ſovereign was to marry his 
ward without diſparagement, but of this 
he was the only judge.—The feodal lords 
ſet up the ſame claims, and exerciſed 
the fame oppreſſions over their vaſſals. 
Fifthly. The ſovereign claimed a fine 
from all his tenants on alienation ; and 
Sixthly, In caſes of corruption of blood, 
or failure of iſſue, the ſovereign claimed 
and took poſſeſſion of the land, and then 
either gave it to his creatures, or diſpoſed 
of it for money as he pleaſed. Seventhly, 
and laſtly. The ſovereign claimed military 
ſervice from all who had conſented or 
been compelled to adopt the fiction of 
feodal tenure. For this ſervice a com- 
penſation was given, and pecuniary aſſeſſ- 
ments were made, which in proceſs of 

| time 
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time became arbitrary and oppreſſive. 
Proviſion therefore was made by magna 
charta, and afterwards by ſtatute, that no 
ſuch aid ſhould be taken but by conſent 


of parliament. The whole of this mi- 


ſerable ſyſtem was overturned ſoon after 
the Reſtoration, having been endured by 
Engliſhmen for near ſix hundred years. 
That we may fee in one point of view 
the full extent of our deliverance, I ſhall 
ſum up the deſcription in the words of 
Sir Thomas Smith, as quoted by Judge 
Blackſtone. © The heir, on the death of 
his anceſtor, if of full age, was plundered 
of the firſt emoluments ariſing from his 
inheritance, by way of relief, and primer 
ſeifin ; and, if under age, of the whole of 
his eſtate during infancy. And then, 
when he came to his own, after he was 
out of waradſbip, his woods decayed, 
houſes fallen down, ſtock waſted and 
gone, lands let forth and ploughed to be 
barren, to make amends, he was yet to pay 
half a year's profits, as a fine for ſuing out 
his livery; and alſo the price or value of 
his marriage, if he refuſed ſuch wife as 
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his lord and guardian had bartered for, 
and impoſed upon him; or twice that 
value, if he married another woman. 
Add to this, the untimely and expenſive 
honour of knighthoog, to make his poverty 
more completely ſplendid. And when, 
by theſe deductions, his fortune was ſo 
ſhattered and ruined, that perhaps he 
was obliged to ſell his patrimony, he had 
not even that poor privilege allowed him, 
without paying an exorbitant fine for a 
licence of alienation,” —Oppreſlive as this 
ſyſtem was in the event, the claims of 
the feodal ſovereign are more tolerable 
than the claims of the deſpotic ſovereign. 
The former claims the land to be held on 
certain conditions; thoſe conditions, in 
their original purity, are ſuited to the 
genius of a warlike nation in its infant 
and uncultivated ſtate : the claims of the 
latter are boundleſs and intolerable, not 
ſuited to any ſtate of ſociety among crea- 
tures endued with reaſon. 

Every feodal claim is included in the 
one claim of deſpotic ſovereigns. They 
claim the perſon, the property, the li- 

berty, 
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berty, the life of every ſubject to be held 


during the ſovereign's pleaſure. The 
pure deſpot may lay any taxes on his 
ſubjects, of any nature, to any amount, to 
be collected and diſpoſed of as he pleaſes; 
he aſſumes the prerogative of the Al- 
mighty, for © there is none that can ſtay 
his hand, or ſay unto him, What doeſt 
thou*? It requires ſome length of 
time, and peculiar circumſtances, ſo far 
to ſubdue men's minds, as to make them 
fubmit to a pure deſpotiſm. There 
have not been wanting on the Engliſh 
throne, princes who have ſet up the 
molt pure deſpotic claims, and openly 
avowed them ; but they were never able 
to get thoſe claims acknowledged and 
eſtabl ſhed. Some few, ſuch as Dr. 
Cowel, and Dr. Blackwood, in the reign, 
and by the encouragement of James the 
Iſt, have ventured to aſſert that the Eng- 
liſh are ſlaves, by reaſon of the Norman 
conqueſt, and that the king may paſs 
what laws, and raiſe what ſubſidies he 
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pleaſes, without conſent of parliament. 
Theſe court ſycophants were but the royal 
echo, and ſerved only to make known the 
boundleſs ambition of the ſovereign.— 
In the reign of Charles the Iſt, two cham- 
pions appeared to ſupport his claim of 
deſpotic power. Dr. Sibthorp and Dr. 
Manwaring. The former with great 
modeſty advanced from his pulpit, * If 
princes command any thing which ſub- 
jets may not perform, becauſe it is 
againſt the laws of God, or of nature, or 
impoſſible, yet ſubjects are bound to un- 
dergo the puniſhment, without either re- 
ſiſting, or railing, or reviling, and fo 
to yield a paſſive obedience, where they 
cannot exhibit an active one. know no 
other caſe, but one of thoſe three, wherein 
a ſubject may excuſe himſelf with paſſive 
obedience, but in all other he 1s bound to 
active obedience.” Archbiſhop Abbot was 
ſuſpended, and confined to an unhealthy 
houle, at Ford, near Canterbury, for re- 
fuſing to licenſe this ſermon. Dr. Man- 
waring made the moſt expreſs and bound- 
leſs claim in behalf of his maſter, aſſert- 

Ing, 
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ing, “ that the royal will and command, in 
impoſing loans and taxes without com- 
mon conſent in parliament, doth oblige 
the ſubjectsꝰ conſcience upon pain of eter- 
nal damnation.” —For this he was re- 
warded with a biſhoprick.—AIlI this is 
pure deſpotiſm, and was never ſubmit- 
ted to by Engliſhmen. 

There is a deſpotiſm of a baſtard kind, 
which, under the pretence of law, of 
cuſtom, of prerogative, has, at different 
times, levied taxes without conſent of 
parliament. I ſhall conſider ſome of 


theſe taxes. | 
1. The ſale of honorable titles. This 


practice is indeed diſhonourable, but I 
do not know that it is diſhoneſt. If, as 
in the reign of James the Iſt, one hun- 
died perſons could be found, who would 
each give one thouſand pounds tor the 
title of a baronet; if men were willing 
to give ten thouſand pounds for the title 
of a baron, fifteen thouſand for that of 
viſcount, and twenty thouſand for that 
of earl, it was wiſe in James, when in 
want of money, to make all his ſubje&s 

G 4 earls, 
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earls, viſcounts, barons, baronets - Who 
were willing to purchaſe theſe titles at fo 
high a price ; but then he ſhould not have 
compelled any, who were unwilling, to 
be knighted, much leſs ſhould he have 
obliged them to pay for their refuſal— 
Henry III. of France, fold no leſs than 
one thouſand letters of nobility in Nor- 
mandy alone, 

This is the merchandize of princes. 
As the firſt diſcoverers of America bar- 
tered for gold, and the firſt ſettlers in 
Penſylvania purchaſed land with glaſs 
bubbles and gilded toys, ſo have princes, 
by their gilded toys, induced men to part 
with, not only their honour and their 
conſcience, but even their filver and their 

old. This, however, has afforded only 


a "momentary ſupply. 
2. Ship- money. This was required at 


firſt from the ſea- ports, and afterwards 
from the whole kingdom, under pretence 
of protecting trade, defending the coaſts, 
maintaining the empire of the ſea, and 
ſecuring the honour of the Britiſh flag, 
In caſes of ſudden emergency, and urgent 

neceſſity, 
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neceſſity, the ſovereign, in the exerciſe of 
his rightful prerogative, armed his ſub- 
jets with the utmoſt ſpeed, to repel the 
danger, and the merchants lent their ſhips 
with chearfulneſs. 

Unhappy Charles, by endeavouring to 
derive from ſhip-money a permanent re- 
venue, and ſuch as would render him 
independent on his parliaments, brought 
the claim into diſcuſſion. Notwithſtand- 
ing he had artfully intrenched himſclf be- 
hind the opinion of the twelve judges, the 
fallacy of that opinion was ſo obvious to 
all men, that he was obliged to give up 
his claim, and in the year 1641 paſſed a 
law to aboliſh this ſubſidy entirely. 

3. Tunnage and poundage. This was 
a duty on merchandiſe, granted originally 
by parliament for the protection of trade, 


and limited to ſhort periods, or to the con- 


tinuance of a war, Edward IV, collected 
theſe duties two years without any grant 
from parliament ; in the third year of his 
reign, this ſubſidy was granted to him. 
Alt ſhould be remembered, that this was 
a time of great anarchy and confuſion. 


Henry 
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Heny VI. that weak prince, ruined by 
his miniſters, was depoſed after he had 
reigned thirty- eight years. A prince of 
a different family aſcended the throne, 
cla ming the crown by the choice of the 
people, and ſupporting that claim at the 
head of forty thouſand men. — Margaret, 
the ambitious and warlike queen of 
Henry VI. at the head of ſixty thouſand 
men, engaging the new-elected king at 
Towton, was defeated, and forced to fly, 
with the king her huſband. This new- 
elected king had been proclaimed on the 
fifth of March, in the year 1461, by the 
title of Edward the IVth; he had not, 
however, time to aſſemble a parliament 
till November the 4th of the ſame year, at 
which time he got his title to the crown 
acknowledged. The kingdom was actually 
at war with France, Scotland, Bretagne, 
and the Low Countries, and Margaret 
was ſtill in arms. The very next year 
ſhe led her troops into England; they 
were again defeated, but ſhe eſcaped. 
Edward, therefore, had as yet no time to 

attend to forms ; but when he had taken 
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Henry priſoner, and confined him in the 
Tower, he then applied to parhament, 
and got a grant of tunnage and pound- 
age. It is indeed not unlikely, thar this 
ſubſidy had been granted in the laſt reign, 
for the continuance of that war which 
Edward the IVth himſelf brought to a 
concluſion, 

From the firſt expulſion of the houſe of 
Lancaſter, *till its reſtoration in the per- 
fon of Henry the V!Ith, being twenty- 
four years, was a time of great con- 
fuſion ; during this period, regular forms 
could be but little attended to.—When 
Henry the VIIth carne to the throne, he 
granted commiſſions for collecting cer- 
tain duties and cuſtoms due by law; bur 
he granted none for receiving the duty of 
tunnageand poundage, until the ſame was 
granted to him in parliament, This 
grant was made to him tor life. In the be- 
ginning ofevery ſucceeding reign, the grant 
was renewed, always for lite. The ſove- 
reigns who ſucceeded Henry the VIIth, 
never waited for the grant, but collected 


this ſubſidy in the intermediate ſpace be- 
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tween the death of the predeceſſor and 
the new grant; this was done, perhaps, 
through habit and inattention, molt like- 
ly by deſign. In theſe reigns the pre- 
rogative of the crown was raiſed to a 
moſt formidable height. James the Iſt. 
collected this ſ blidy above a year be- 
fore he received the grant, and by his 
own authority raiſed the duty to five per 
cent. Unhappy Charles was at firſt un- 
willing to receive it as a grant, and de- 
termined at all events not to part with 
it. He told his parliament that he had 
collected this ſubſidy by his own prero- 
gative, that in granting their petition of 
right, he had never promiſed to give it 
up to them. But for tunnage and 
poundage, it is a thing I can not want, 
and was never intended by you to aſk, nor 
meant by me, I am ſure, to grant.” He 
next year ſoftened this language a little, 
ſaying, © We did not challenge it of 
right; but took it de bene eſſe, ſhewing 
thereby not the right, but the neceſſity by 
which we were to take it;“ he took it 


however, in ſpight of his parliament, after 
he 
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he had thus, in a manner, renounced the 
right. As the people did not under- 
ſtand the force of this argument de bene 
eſſe, he explained it to them twelve years 
after, by informing his parliament that 
« he had taken it only de fadto, according 
to the example of former kings, from the 
death of their paſt predeceſſors, until the 
parliament had paſſed an act for it them- 
ſelves.” Satisfied with this explanation, 
the beginning of next year, parliament 
granted this ſubſidy to Charles. 

4. Loans. Theſe differed from aids 
and benevolences, already ſpoken of, as 
the latter were conſidered as gifts, where- 
as when loans were required, repayment 
was at the ſame time either expreſsly 
promiſed or underſtood. This ſpecies 
of ſubſidy was introduced by Edward IV. 
in order to ſupport his war with France. 
Rapin relates an adventure, which ſhews 


at leaſt the nature of this loan. The 


king, who was one of the handſomeſt 
men in Europe, having aſked a rich 


widow how much ſhe would lend him, 


me anſwered, that “ ſhe could not 
refuſe 


| 
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refuſe twenty pounds to a prince who 
borrowed with ſo good a grace.“ The 
king, much pleaſed with the lady's po- 
liteneſs, ſaluted her; in return for which 
honor, the widow doubled the ſum ſhe 


had firſt promiſed him.—The benevo- 
lences of King James were formal ex- 


actions; they were required as free gifts. 
Charles I. was no ſooner come to the 
throne, than parliament granted him two 
ſubſidies, and then were proceeding to 
examine grievances. The King, not 


pleaſed to have the conduct of his mini- 


ſters and favorites examined into, diſ- 
ſolved the parliament, after it had fat 
three weeks. Eeing in want of more 


money, he directed letters under his privy 


ſeal, to all ſuch as were judged able to 
lend, requiring them to advance ſpecific 
ſums, and promiſing to repay them in 
eighteen months. The next year this 
miſguided prince went to work upon a 
larger ſcale, and procecded with greater 


violence. Not contented with borrowing 


certain ſums from every Peer, he deter- 
mined on a general loan, to be aſſeſſed ac- 
cording 
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cording to the 'laſt ſubſidy, with a pro- 
miſe of repayment !_ 

In collecting this loan, he had recourſe 
to artifice, and to violence. I ſhall only 
ſpeak of the latter. The commiſſioners 
were ordered © that they treat apart with 
« every one of thoſe that are 'to lend. 
« And if any ſhall refuſe to lend, and 
ce ſhall make delays or excuſes, and per- 
e ſilt in their obſtinacy, that they exa- 
© mine ſuch perſons upon oath, whether 
© they have been dealt withal to deny or 
© refuſe to lend, or make an excuſe for 
ce not lending? Who hath dealt ſo with 
him, and what ſpeeches or perluaſions 
© he or they have uſed to him tending 
eto that purpoſe ? And that they ſhould 
e alſo charge every ſuch perſon, in his ma- 


« jeſty's name, upon his allegiance, not 


© to diſcloſe to any other what his an- 
ce {wer was.” © That, as much as they 
e may, they hinder all diſcourſe about it, 
c and certify to the privy- council, in writ- 
ing, the names, qualities, and dwelling- 
* places of all ſuch refractory perſons, 
© with all ſpeed. That they admit of no 
e ſuit to be made, or reaſons to be given, 
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ce for the abating any fum*”, All lords 
and gentlemen were ordered to repair 
to their country-houſes, that their ab- 
ſence might cauſe no delay or obſtacles to 
the ſubſcriptions. Such gentlemen as 
ſhewed any reluctance, had ſoldiers quar- 


| tered upon them; and ſuch of the com- 


mon people as refuſed to ſubſcribe to this 
loan, were enrolled as ſoldiers, and com- 
pelled to ſerve in the army. Gentlemen 
in higher life, who oppoſed theſe illegal 
and unconſtitutional proceedings, though 
in the moſt peaceable way, were ſum- 
moned before the council, and if they 
perſiſted in their refuſal to lend the mo- 
ney, they were ſent to priſon. Among 
theſe were Mr. Hampden, Sir John El- 


| liot, and Sir Thomas Wentworth, after- 


wards Earl of Strafford.— They were even 
denied the benefit of habeas corpus, and, 
by the unanimous deciſion of King 
Charles's righteous judges, were remanded 
back to priſon. As this infatuated prince 
covld not thus procure money enough to 


+ Ruſhworth, F. 1. p. 418. 
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carry on the war with France, he called 
a third parliament, ſent warrants to all 
parts for releaſing the gentlemen from 
prifon who had * to lend him mo- 
ney, met his parliament, promiſed to 
redreſs all theſe grievances, and * That 
* noe man ſhould be hereafter compelled 
«to make or yielde any guife, loane, 
« benevolence, tax, or fuch like charge, 
« without common conſent by act of par- 
ce liament “.“ In conſequence of this, his 
grateful parliament gave him five ſub- 
ſidies, which the king acknowledged was 
the greateſt gift that had ever been given 
in parliament f. Charles ſoon quarrelled 
with this parliament alſo, and in the 
fourth year of his reign had recourſe again 
to his old expedients. 

5. Monopolies. James the Iſt. granted 
many of theſe, and his ſon followed his 
example. Between them both, almoſt 
every article of trade was betrayed into the 
hands of monopoliſts ; ſalt, ſoap, | beer, 
coals, cards, ſtarch, wine, old rags, Sc. 


* Ruſhworth, T. 1. p. 588. + Ibid, 
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No man could keep an inn or alehouſe 
without a licence from certain perſons to 
whom James had granted a patent. The 


ſoap-makers paid Charles ten thouſand 


pounds for their patent, and ten pounds a 
tun for all the ſoap they made. The 
ſtarch- makers agreed to pay him three 
thouſand five hundred pounds per annum, 
and from the menopoly of wine: he re- 
ceived thirty thouſand pounds a year. 
Not contented with this, James took the 
monopoly of allum into his own hands, as 
Charles did that of pepper. The incon- 
veniences ariſing from this practice, were 
found to be many.—This was a heavy 
tax on the conſumer, and brought very 
little in proportion to the king. Of 
this Clarendon himfelf complains ; he 
even calls theſe projects“ unjuſt, ridicu- 
lous, ſcandalous, grievous, the envy and 
reproach of which came to the king, the 
profit to other men.” The thirty thou- 
fand pounds Charles got by the wine 
monopoly, coſt the public three hundred. 
and ſixty thouſand—The commodity it- 
ſelf was bad. The two creatures of Buck- 
ingham, 
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ingham, who had the monopoly of gold 
lace, were convicted of ſelling vaſt quan- 
tities of counterfeit lace. For want of 
emulation and competition, the ſame muſt 
have been the caſe in every article. — The 
trade of the nation had an unjuſt and ruin- 
ous reſtraint laid upon it; for if any one 
attempted to ſell a better commodity or 
cheaper, he was immediately thrown into 
priſon, and fined ſeverely.— IJ he manu- 
facturers ſuffered exceedingly ; as was the 
caſe in monopoly of cloth : the commo- 
dity being unfit for foreign markets, an 
* infinite number of poor people lay idle, 
and were reduced to a ſtarving condi- 
tion “.“ 

But what was worſe than all, becauſe 
it tended to perpetuate theſe evils, while 
it introduced many more, was, that many 
of theſe monopolies were given to mem- 
bers of the Houſe of Commons f. 

Monopolies had crept in during the 
reign of queen Elizabeth ; but that great 
queen, finding that the Houſe of Com- 
mons was uneaſy, called in moſt of 


® Coke, p. 70. + Whitlock, p. 38. 
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theſe grants, and left the remainder to 
be tried by law. The Houſe of Com- 
mons, ſtruck with this generoſity of the 
queen, in meeting their deſires, and anti- 
cipating their requeſts, deputed one hun- 
dred and forty of their members to wait 
upon her with their thanks. To their 
addreſs the queen returned an anſwer, 
which, as flowing from her heart, made 
the deepeſt impreſſion on her ſubjects.—l 
ſhall ſubjoin a part: 


«© Gentlemen, 

« I owe you hearty thanks and com. 
mendations, for your ſingular good will 
towards me, not only in your heart 
and thoughts, but which you have openly 
expreſſed and declared, whereby you have 
recalled me from an error proceeding 
from my 1gnorance, not my will. Theſe 
things had undeſervedly turned to my 
diſgrace, (to whom nothing 1s more dear 


than the ſafety and love of my people) 


had not ſuch harpies and horſe-leeches as 
theſe been diſcovered to me by you. I 
had rather my heart or hand ſhould pe- 
riſh, than that either my heart or hand 

| ſhould 
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ſhould allow ſuch privileges to monopo- 


liſts, as may be prejudicial to my people. 


The ſplendor of regal majeſty hath not 
ſo blinded mine eyes, that licentious 
power ſhould prevail with me more than 
juſtice. I know that the commonwealth 
is to be governed for the good and ad- 
vantage of thoſe that are committed to 
me, not of my ſelf, to whom it is in- 
truſted ; that an account 1s one day to 
be given before another judgment-ſeat, 
] think myſelf moſt happy, that by God's 
aſſiſtance, I have hitherto ſo proſperouſly 
governed the commonwealth in all re- 
ſpects; and that I have ſuch ſubjects, as 
for their good I would willingly leave 
both my kingdom and my life,” &c. &c. 
This was not in the honey-moon ; ſhe 
had at this time reigned over a happy peo- 
ple upwards of forty years. —From this 
glorious conteſt between a gracious queen 
and her grateful ſubjects, which ſhould 
manifeſt the warmeſt love, we muſt now 
turn aſide to conteſts of a different na- 
ture, and therefore proceed to the next 


tax. 
H 3 6. Compo- 
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6. Compoſitions. Firſt for Toleration. 
This tax was invented by Charles the It, 
and was collected under a commiſſion, 
directed to the arch-biſhop of York, to 
compound with popiſh recuſants “ for 
all forfeitures due ſince the tenth year 
of King James, and for all ſuch as ſhall 
become due hereafter *.” Secondly, for 
Depopulation. This tax was likewiſe 
collected by a commiſſion from Charles, 
for converting arable land to paſture ſince 
the tenth year of Elizabeth, and brought 
him in thirty thouſand pounds. The 
credit of this is given to Arch-biſhop 
Laud . Thirdly, for Charters of Par- 
don. This was an invention of Empſon 
and Dudley, in the reign of Henry VII. 
When any perſon was outlawed in per- 
ſonal actions, theſe harpies would not per- 
mit the outlawry to be reverſed, unleſs he 
paid an enormous ſum for the charter of 
pardon, ſtanding upon the rigour of the 
law, which upon outlawry gives forfeiture 


* Ruſhworth, T. 1. p. 414. 
+ Ruſhworth, T. 2. p. 339. Clarendon, T. 1. 
p. 76. 
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of goods; they even inſiſted the king 


ſhould have half of iuch men's lands 
and rents during two whole years. Ac- 
cording to the laws of England, the de- 
ſign of this proceſs is only to compel an 
appearance. When therefore the party 
appears in court, any plauſible cauſe, 
however light, will in general be ſuffi- 
cient to reverſe the outlawry®. It 
ſuited that deſpotic ſovereign to over- 
look the deſign of this proceſs, and to 
ule it as a means of plundering his ſub- 
Jets, He had a regular account kept, 
debtor and creditor, for pardons granted 
or to be granted, with all ſums of money 
received or due for the ſame, as appears 
from his own hiſtorian, Lord Bacon. In 
the margin of one account, wherein Emp- 
ſon acknowledges the receipt of five 
marks, for a pardon to be procured, the 
money to be repaid if the pardon did 
not paſs, or ſatisfaction were not made 
to the party ſome other way; in the mar- 
gin of this account there appears in the 


Blackſtone. 
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king's own hand writing, “ otherways 
ſatisfied,” 

The two miniſters of this avaricious 
ſovereign, procured accuſations againſt 
the rich, cauſed them to be indicted for 
various crimes, and committed to priſon, 
where, uling every means to terrify them, 
they extorted vaſt ſums of money by 
way of compoſition for the ſuppoſed 
offences. This path had already been 
marked out for them by Edward IV. who 
when in want of money, had cauſed the 
rich to be accuſed of high treaſon, in order 
to confiſcate their eſtates or exact large 
ſums for their pardon. As they proceed- 
ed, they became more daring and out- 
ragious, they cited people before them, 
proceeding by their own authority in a 
ſummary way, and without any proof 
paſſed ſentence, and condemned men to 
pay exorbitant fines to the king's uſe, * 

7. Iſſuing baſe Coin. This expedient 
was recommended to Charles I. but by 
the oppoſition of Sir Thomas Rowe at 
the council table, it was laid aſide. 


0 * Bacon, 


The 
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The preſent king of Pruſſia adopted it, 
and then refuſed to receive any of this 
debaſed coin in payment of the taxes. 
That deſpot took the idea from the worſt 


of the Roman emperors, from Caracalla, 
whoſe coin had an alloy of more than 
half, and from Alexander Severus, who 


uſed two-thirds alloy. 

8. Iſſuing paper money, under - va- 
r10us denominations, without authority 
of parliament. This is properly a loan. 

All theſe expedients are violations of 
the Engliſh conſtitution ; the firſt prin- 
ciple of which 1s, that the executive 
power ſhall be dependent upon the legiſ- 
lative for taxes, and that theſe muſt ori- 
nate in the Houſe of Commons. 

So much for the authority by which 
taxes are collected. 

F. 2. With regard to the quantum of 
taxes, deſpotic governments ſcem to have 
an advantage. Monteſquieu ſays that 
ce taxes may be heavier in proportion to 
the liberty of the ſubject, and that there 
is a neceſſity for reducing them in pro- 
portion to the increaſe of ſlavery.” There 

appears 
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appears to be ſome truth in this obſerva- 
tion. But then, taxes may be conſidered 
either with regard to the abſolute or re- 
lative quantity ; the amount of the taxes 
imply, or this amount compared with 
the ability of the people to be taxed. 
To the feeble and infirm the graſshopper 
is a burthen. 

If the tax-gatherer takes but a little 
from him who has but little left, this 
little will be more felt than much taken 
from him who has more left. Again, 
where taxes are fixed and certain, and not 
dependent on caprice, men know how to 
regulate their expences. It certainly mat- 
ters very little, whether a man have one 
thouſand or two thouland pounds a year 
to ſpend, provided he be not ſubject to 
any ſudden change. Surely no man can 
imagine, that one gentleman of a thou- 
ſand pounds a year, may not be as happy 
as another who has two thouſand. But 
if the gentleman who has been uſed to 
ſpend two thouſand, be by enormous taxes 
reduced to live uponone thouſand, it can- 


not be expected that he ſhould be happy 
10 under 
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under any government. Now it is un- 
doubted, that under a free government his 


tenure of ſuch a proportion of his property 
as will make him happy, muſt be more 
certain than under a deſpotiſm. 

Abuſes will creep into all governments, 
none more common to all than prodiga- 
lity, but in free governments it is not ſo 
ſoon felt; when it is felt, they have the 
remedy in their own power, If a nation, 
nominally free, groans under an enormous 
load of taxes, and does not ſhake off that 
load, it is becauſe that nation has loſt its 
liberty. A free government may be car- 
ried on at a very ſmall expence; and in- 
deed the more free the government, the 
leſs proportion will the taxes bear to the 
ability of the people to be taxed. There 
is one circumſtance which Monteſquieu 
takes no notice of. The deſpotic go- 
vernments of the Eaſt have no ſuch fleets 
to maintain, as England and Holland are 
obliged to keep up for the protection of 
their trade, and the ſecurity of their co- 
lonies ; but then they have no ſuch trade, 


no ſuch colonies to pour in wealth upon 
them. 
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them. The ſtanding army of the Sultans 
bears a very {mall proportion to their mili— 
tia; the latter exceed one hundred and 
fifty thouſand, but receive no pay from the 
Sultan, they have lands aſſigned for their 
ſupport. No wonder then that their nomi— 
nal taxes ſhould be few. This it is which 
makes the great difference. The ſub— 
jects of the King of Pruſſia are ſeverely 
raxed, and muſt be ſo, to ſupport his 
ſtanding army, but what liberty do they 
enjoy ? 

In all deſpotic governments, the ex- 
pences of the court can only be bounded 
by the will of the ſovereign, or his mini- 
ſters ; in free governments, thecivil liſt is 
voted by the people, or their reprefenta- 
tives. Therefore, on the whole, we cannot 
heſitate to conclude, that with regard to 
the quantum of taxes, free goveraments 
have a great advantage over the deſpotic. 

$ 3- We have conſidered the authority 
by which taxes are levied, and the quan- 
tum in different governments. With re- 
gard to the proper articles for taxation, 
moſt undoubtedly the ſubjects who are to 
pay the taxes, muſt be the proper judges 

which 
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which will be moſt agreeable to them- 
ſelves, and beſt for the community. A 
deſpot may be guided by caprice, or mif- 
guided by his lavorites, to the great de- 
triment of trade, and ruin of the mer- 
chant. Infinite is the variety of tricks 
which may be played in opening and 
ſhutting ports, laying on heavy duties, or 
taking them off, to the enriching of ſome, 
and the impoveriſhment of others, and 
this wholly at the pleaſure of the ſove- 
reign, or his miniſter, and for the purpoſe 
of ſerving their creatures at the expence 
of the public. 

$ 4. The next thing to be conſidered, 
is the mode of collecting the taxes, as 
cheapeſt, as leaſt oppreſſive, as moſt 
agreeable. The object of a free ſtate is, 
to make the taxes productive of the great- 
eſt poſſible revenue, in proportion to 
what is taken ſrom the ſubject. The ob- 
ject of deſpotiſm is the revenue itſelf. 
The intereſt of the former is to let the 
taxes paſs through few hands; the latter 
multiples dependants. -A free ſtate is 
yet more anxious about the mode of col- 


lecting, than about the quantum, of the 
tax. 
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tax. Thedeſpot cannot enter into the feel- 


ings of his ſubjects; he conſiders only how 
he may ſupply his wants, and always have 
money at command, without ſubmitting 
to the painful derail of œcOmy. He 
feels, that his own intereſt and that of his 
ſubjects do not coincide, and therefore 
cannot truſt them to adminiſter his re- 
venues, and collect the taxes on his ac- 
count. No prince could feel this ſtronger 
than Charles I. when he levied ſhip- 
money, and exacted loans. Theſe taxes 
turned to ſmall account, The ſubjects 
have a common intereſt, and will not 
therefore wantonly oppreſs each other, 
for the benefit of their common ene- 
my. If a ſovereign will make uſe of 
ſubjects to oppreſs ſubjects, he muſt 
have a common intereſt with the op- 
preſſors; and muſt let them have a 
conſiderable ſhare of the booty, if he 
will induce them to aſſiſt him in plun- 
dering their fellow citizens. The moſt 
obvious mode of doing this, is, to farm 
out the taxes. This was the practice of 
the Roman Emperors, whoſe publicans, 

armed 
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armed with the irreſiſtible power of the 
fovereign, in his name, but for their 
own emolument, harraſſed, oppreſſed, and 
plundered the miſerable ſubjects of the 
Roman Empire. 

This practice has been adopted by ſo- 
vereigns, who neither loved their ſubjects, 
nor were beloved by them; but is in- 
conſiſtent with the very idea of a free 
flate, where the ſubject both lays on the 
tax, and pays it. The duties of tunnage 
and poundage, which Charles I. took and 
kept without a grant from parhament, 
were let out to farm to Sir Paul Pindar, 
Sir Abraham Daws, Sir John Worſten- 
holms, and Sir John Jacob. We may 
judge of the conduct of theſe farmers- 
general during their adminiſtration, by 
the argument they made uſe of in their 
petition to the Houſe of Commons, for 
an act of oblivion. For this act they 
offered one hundred and fifty thouſand 
pounds, and obtained it “. 

Every one knows, that the only rich 
people in France, are the ſtate leeches. 


* Ruſhworth, iv. 277. 
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Baron Monteſquieu ſays, * that an infi- 
nite number of bad laws are continually 
extorted from the Kings of France by the 
importunate avarice of theſe farmers-ge- 
neral, who pretend to offer a preſent ad- 
vantage for regulations pernicious to po- 
ſterity. As the monied man is always 
the moſt powerful, the farmer of the taxes 
renders himſelf arbitrary, even over the 
prince himſelf ; he is not the legiſlator, 
but he obliges the legiſlator to give 
laws.” The farming of the cuſtoms de- 
ſtroys commerce, by its injuſtice and vex- 
ations, as well as by the exceſs of the im- 
poſts : but independent. of this, it de- 
ſtroys it even more by the difficulties 
that ariſe from it, and by the formalities 
it exacts*-”, Monteſquieu here ſpeaks 


feelingly on a ſubje& he perfectly under- 
ſtands, and we know that this muſt be 


the caſe. But this 1s not all the miſery, 
Theſe harpies, theſe bloodſuckers, theſe 
publicans, though at firſt ranked with 
harlots, held in execration, and avoided 


B. 13. C. 19. B. 20. C. 12. 
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by all honeſt men, will, in proceſs 
of time, be honoured for their near ap- 
proach to the throne, reſorted to and 
courted for their riches and hoſpitalityz 
and what is worſe than all, eſteemed for 
their private virtues, till the publican 
vaniſhes out of ſight. Every ſtate ſub- 
ject to a deſpot, muſt be liable to receive 
this galling yoke. No nation while it 
retains: its freedom will ſubmit to it. 
How valuable then is freedom to a 
trading nation! 

$ 5. The repreſentatives of a free peo- 
ple muſt not only vote the taxes, but 
muſt likewiſe know the produce of thoſe 
taxes, and examine the expenditure of 
the public revenue. 

It is an old ſaying, and a very good 
one, Short accounts make long friends.” 
If this be ſo between man and man, 
equally ſo muſt it be between the legiſla- 
tive and the executive powers in a ſtate, 
How is it poſſible for the repreſentative 


to do juſtice to his conſtituents, if he 


wantonly lays heavy taxes on them ? Un- 
leſs the repreſentative knows that the 
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produce of former taxes has been ex- 
pended with prudenęge, diſcretion, and 
ceconomy, how can he proceed to lay 
new burdens? How ſhall he know theſe 
things without examining the accounts ? 
If the repreſentative neglects to call for 
the accounts, or grants new ſubſidies to 
thoſe miniſters of the crown who refuſe to 
produce their accounts, he betrays his con- 
ſtitutents, and offers violence to his con- 
ſcience. If, however, the right remains, 
this accidental violation may be remedied 


by changing the repreſentatives, and 


ſending men of more honour and honeſty, 
men of better principles and independent 
fortunes, to parliament. As long as the 
right remains, and heneſt men can be 
found, ſo long this nation will be able 
to maintain its liberties. If the public 
accounts are duly kept, and properly exa- 
mined, it muſt appear, either that the 
whole revenue has been diſpoſed of with. 
wiſdom, juſtice, and ceconomy ;, or that 
part of it has been embezzled, ſquan- 
dered, or uſed to the moſt unlawful pur- 


poles. In the latter caſe, miniſters can 
2 be 
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be brought to an account, and puniſhed 
in the former caſe, a free people will 
chearfully contribute even to the laſt 
farthing for the ſupport of government. 
Under a deſpot, no ſuch account can be 
expected ; he may ſquander the ſubſtance 
of his people in the moſt vain and uſeleſs 
works; he may ſpend their wealth on 
his miſtreſſes, or his favourites may ſpend 
it for him; he may even bind his ſub- 
jects with chains of gold; that gold 
which he has collected from them, may 
be employed in paying foreign troops, to 
perpetuate their bondage. The pyramids 
of Egypt will remain an everlaſting 
monument of the oſtentation and prodi- 
gality of the deſpots who reared thoſe 
ſtupendous edifices for their ſepulchres. 
The biggeſt of theſe which ſtood near the 
city of Memphis, was eight hundred feet 
ſquare, and as many high, built of large 
hewn ſtones, each thirty feet in length. 
One hundred thouſand men were con- 
ſtantly employed for thirty years, in hew- 
ing out theſe ſtones, and raiſing this 
amazing pile, in order to furniſh for the ſo- 
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vereign a little vault ſix feet in length, 
In this purpoſe however, the ſovereigns 
were diſappointed, as their bodies were 
hid, to prevent their being expoſed to the 
fury of an injured and enraged people.— 
Struck as we may be with the vanity, 
folly, and prodigality of the Egyptian 
tyrants, we ought to be much more 
ſenſibly affected with the oftentation, 
. folly, ard prodigality of modern deſpots. 
Louis XIV. of France, waſted the trea- 
ſure of his ſubjects in the moſt idle pro- 
Jets. Not to mention his Canal of Lan- 
guedock paſſing under and over rivers, 
climbing over or paſſing through moun- 
tains, only to flatter the vanity of that 
proud monarch ; not to mention his Wa- 
ter-works of Marly or Verſailles, nor yet 
the ſums he ſquandered on his miſtreſſes 
and flatterers ; what could be more 1dle 
than his projects of foreign conqueſts, 
and univerſal empire! Grand Roy, ceſſe 
de vaincre ou je ceſſe d'ecrire, ſang his 
mercenary bard. The advice was good, 
though the ſervile flatterer meant it not, 


for by his victories he had exhauſted the 
treaſures 
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treaſures of his ſubjects, and brought the 
reſources of the ſtate to the loweſt ebb. 
—The King of Pruſſia cannot afford to 


ſpend money in any oſtentatious works, his 
ſubjects are ſufficiently impoveriſhed by 
maintaining a ſtanding army of two hun- 
dred thouſand men: men whoſe beſt em- 
ploy would be to build more lofty pyra- 


mids than thoſe of Egypt. 
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CHAP, y, 


ON THE HOUSE OP COMMONS AS A 
BARRIER AGAINST THE ENCROACH- 
MENTS OF THE CROWN, 


$1.7 T is well obſerved by Dr. Robin- 

ſon, © the ſupreme power in every 
ſociety is poſſeſſed by thoſe who have 
arms in their hands.” The deſpotic ſo- 
vereign may raiſe and maintain what 
number of troops he pleaſes, and theſe 
either foreign or domeſtic. He has no- 
thing to reſtrain him but his will, or the 
poverty of his ſubjects. Charles VII. of 
France was the firſt prince in Europe who 
introduced a ſtanding army. This army, 
which at firſt was only twenty-five thou- 
ſand horſe and foot, is now upwards of 
two hundred thouſand, In conſequence 
of this, all the neighbouring ſovereigns 
| thought 
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thought themſelves obliged to adopt the 
ſame meaſure. * Mercenary troops were 
« introduced into all the conſiderable 
Kingdoms on the continent. They 
ce gradually became the only military 
« force that was employed or truſted. It 
* has long been the chief object of policy 
« to encreaſe and to ſupport them. I. 
e bas long been the great aim of princes and 
« miniſters to diſcredit and to annibilate all 
ce means of national activity and defence 
The two conſequences which have follow- 
ed from hence, have been, firſt, that all 
theſe nations have loſt their liberty, ex- 
cepting Holland, of which I ſhall ſpeak 
hereafter ; the ſecond, that the ſovereigns 
of Europe, ſometimes from jealouſy, at 
other times from reſtleſs ambition, have 
been conſtantly augmenting their mili- 
tary force, and vying with each other 
which ſhall keep up the greateſt ſtanding 
armies. Not being willing to truſt arms 
in the hands of their native ſubjects alone, 
they have introduced foreigners, The 


® Robinſon, chap. v. ſect. 113. 
I 4 moſt 
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molt bold, the moſt adventurous, the moſt 
worthleſs are the ſubjects who leave their 
native ſpot, and being entertained by the 
different ſovereigns, compoſe the troops 
on which they molt depend for maintain- 
ing their authority at home, while their 
chief confidence is placed on their own ſub- 
jects for foreign conqueſt, or for repelling 
any invaſion from abroad. By means of 
mixing and blending foreign officers and 
native ſoldiers, foreign ſoldiers and na- 
tive officers, foreign corps and native 
corps, the ſovereigns of Europe have no- 
thing to fear, either from their own ſub- 
jects, or theſe foreign mercenaries, while 
they ſpread terrar among their neigh- 
bours round about them. This compe- 
tition among the powers of Europe, muſt 
in the end reduce the ſubjects to two 
claſſes, ſoldiers and beggars, and inevi- 
tably prove the ruin of them all, Eng- 
land alone excepted. England, laying 
more commodiouſly for trade than any 
other nation, and having no need to 
waſte any part of her ſtrength in main- 
taining ſtanding armies, has it naturally 

in 
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in her power to maintain her empire of 
the ſea; and while all the nations of 
Europe are exhauſting their already dimi- 
niſhed reſources, and weakening them- 
ſelves by continuing to augment their 
ſtanding armies, ſhe, by her commerce 
alone, mult naturally increaſe in ſtrength, 
unleſs ſome evil demon ſhould make 
her forget the adyantage ſhe derives from 
her local ſituation.— Nature has given us 
a deep intrenchment, ſurrounded us with 
the ocean, beſtowed on us a fertile coun- 
try, and a heart to defend it; furniſhed 
us with oak in pleaty for the conſtruction 
of ſhips, and ſeamen of conſummate ſkill 
to navigate, and invincible courage to 
fight them, Our ſituation then, the ge- 
nius of the nation, and the conſtitution 
of our government, all conſpire to baniſh 
every idea of a ſtanding army: this 1s 
one of the greateſt bleſſings we derive 
from our ſituation.—“ In a land of li- 
berty,” ſays Judge Blackſtone, © it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to make a diſtinct 
order of the profeſſion of arms. In 
abſolute monarchies this is neceſſary for 
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the ſafety of the prince, and ariſes from 
the main principle of their conſtitution, - 
which is that of governing by fear; but 
in free ſtates, the profeſſion of a ſoldier, 
taken ſingly and merely as a profeſſion, 
is juſtly an object of jealouſy. In theſe, 
no man ſhould take up arms but with a 
view to defend his country and its laws; 
he puts not off the citizen when he enters 
the camp; but it 1s becauſe he is a citi- 
zen, and would wiſh to continue ſo, that 
he makes himſelf for a while a ſoldier. 
The laws therefore, and conſtitution of 
theſe kingdoms, know no ſuch ſtate as 
that of a perpetual ſtanding ſoldier, bred 
up to no other profeſſion than that of 
war: and it was not till the reign of 
Henry the VIIth, that the kings of 
England had ſo much as a guard about 
their perſons * . 

If the chief magiſtrate in a free ſtate, 
by whatever name he happens to be call- 
ed, count, duke, prince, king, or impe- 
rator, ſhould have it in his power to in- 


* Blackſtone, vol, i. p. 408. 
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creaſe his army, and model it according 
to his pleaſure; with how much eaſe 
might he rob the nation of its liberties ! 
The Engliſh had reaſon to look with a 
jealous eye on the five thouſand ſoldiers 
kept up by Charles the IId. and juſtly were 
they alarmed by the ſtanding army of 
thirty thouſand men, kept up and paid by 
James the IId. out of his civil liſt. Theſe 
troops ated like Engliſhmen, and men 
of honour, in the day of trial; but if 
Tames had not been too precipitate, this 
force, with proper officers, had been ſuf- 
ficient to inſure ſucceſs to his moſt am- 
bitious ſchemes. After the Revolution, 
it was made one of the articles in the 
bill of rights,“ that the railing or keep- 
ing a ſtanding army within the kingdom 
in time of peace, unleſs it be with con- 
ſent of parliament, is againſt law* ”, 
When a military force is raiſed, one 
ſoul ſhould prevade the whole ; one un- 
derſtanding, one will, one energy. One 
underſtanding, as the faithful cabinet in 


*Stat, 1 W. & M. ſt. 2. c. 2. 
which 
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which the counſels are formed, and where 
the moſt inviolable ſecrecy is obſerved ; 
one will to direct, one energy to actuate 
the whole machine. Thus only can be 
ſecured ſecrecy, unanimity, diſpatch, and 
ſtrength. It is neceſſary therefore, that 
there ſhould be a generaliſſimo in every 
ſtate, and the ſovereign himſelf muſt be 
this general. In a free ſtate, this chief 
commander of the military force will be 
regarded with a jealous eye, and a barrier 
muſt be provided to ſecure the public li- 
berty from his encroachments. In Eng- 
land, the Houſe of Commons is this barrier. 
Here the army is voted from year to year, 
which at the end of the year is ipſo facto, 
diſbanded, unleſs continued by parlia- 
ment. As it 1s only by a military force 
that any prince can ſeize and ſecure de- 
ſpotic power, and as the Houſe of Com- 
mons votes and pays the military force, 
as long as the Houſe of Commons is un- 
corrupted, even to the lateſt poſterity, 
that houſe may ſay to the ambition of the 
ſovereign, as God to the ocean, © hither- 
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to ſhalt thou come, and no farther, and 
here ſhall thy proud waves be ſtayed.” 

$ 2. The Houſe of Commons has a 
privilege which throws great weight into 
the ſcale of the democracy, and when 
uſed with temper and fidelity, 1s infinitely 
valuable. The beſt of kings may un- 
fortunately be ſurrounded by evil coun- 
ſellors. The moſt baſe, the moſt trea- 
cherous, the moſt abandoned of men 
have ſometimes deceived their ſovereign, 
and gained his confidence, While by 
their violence and oppreſſion, they have 
undermined his throne, and alienated 
from him the affection of his ſubjects, 
they have taken ſuch full poſſeſſion of his 
royal perſon, and ſo effectually vlocked 
up his throne, that it has been impoſſible 
for honeſt men to gain acceſs to him, and 
to undeceive him. This is undoubtedly a 
caſe which requires a remedy. For this 
evil, deſpotiſm knows no remedy ; our hap- 
py conſtitution has provided one. Again, 
it is poſſible, that ſuch princes as Phala- 
tis, Nero, Caracalla, may fall to the lor of 
England, whoſe whole delight may be to 


plague 
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plague, torment, and deſtroy their ſub- 
Jets. From deſpotiſm no redreſs can be 
expected : the Houſe of Commons can 
apply a ſufficient remedy. The perſon of 
the prince indeed, is ſacred, his autho- 
rity is ſupreme, he has no ſuperior to 
whoſe tribunal he may be ſurnmoned ; 
but his miniſters who execute his unlaw- 
ful commands, and his counſellors who 
give him evil and pernicious countel, they 
are reſponſible. The Houſe of Com- 
mons can proceed againſt them, either 
by impeachment or bill of attainder, and 
in ſpite of every oppoſition, bring them 
to condign puniſhment. The crown it- 
ſelf cannot protect them, nor is it in the 
royal prerogative to pardon therm. No 
human inſtitution can be perfect; this 
however, approaches nearer to perfection, 
than any which has been adopted for this 
purpoſe by other nations. The offenders 
are not left to the mercy of an enraged 
mob, neither are they accuſed by factious 
tribunes before the people, for then the 
people would be both the judges and 
the accuſers. The accuſation is laid by 
the 
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the repreſentatives of the people, before 
the moſt reſpectable tribunal in the 
world, the individuals of which, if cor- 
rupt, muſt be accidentally ſo. How 
different is this proviſion for redreſs, from 
that provided by the Czar, Peter the lit. 
He forbad any of his ſubjects to offer 
him a petition, till after having preſented 
two to his officers. In caſe of refuſal 
of juſtice, they might preſent a third to 
the Czar himſelf, bur upon pain of death 
if they were in the wrong. After this, 
no one preſumed to offer a petition to 
the Czar*.—In a deſpotic government 
it muſt be dangerous to preſent the firſt 
petition, almoſt impoſſible to preſent the 
laſt. Under ſuch a government, the ſub- 
ject has nothing left but paſſive obedience 
and non- reſiſtance. 

As this privilege of the Commons af- 
fords protection from violence and op- 
preſſion, ſo is it alſo a ſufficient barrier 
againſt the encroachments of the crown. 
No prince can make himſelf a deſpot, he 


Monteſquieu, xii. 26. 
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muſt have miniſters and evil counſellors; 
Though the prince himſelf be hid by his 
own ſplendor, or intrenched behind his 
royal prerogatives, the Houſe of Com- 
mons can effectually defeat his purpoſe, by 
attacking his evil counſellors, and bring- 
ing them to juſtice. In Sparta, the five 
Ephori choſen annually from the people, 
had authority to arreſt and impriſon the 
perſon of their kings. This inſtitution 
preſerved the liberty of Sparta for more 
than ſix hundred years. The privilege 
of the Commons of England gives greater 
ſecurity for the preſervation of liberty 
than the Spartan inſtitution could give 
to any nation, where gold and filver are 
admitted, and at the ſame time 1s leſs in- 
vidious to ſovereigns. 

$ 3. As all ſupplies muſt originate in 
the Houſe of Commons, this Houle can 
throw inſurmountable difficulties in the 
way of any prince in his purſuit of de- 
ſpotic power. 

The numerous barrows which ſurround 
Stone-henge evidently mark out that 
ſpot as holy. Here our druidical anceſtors 

contended 
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contended pro aris et focis, and much of 
the beſt Briciſh blood was ſhed to pre- 
ſerve that ſacred pile from violation. The 
Britons, in defending that, detended what 
they valued moſt; their invaders, when 
wiſhing to bring them to an action, had 
only to approach their temple. The 
treaſury is the ſacred ſhrine of liberty; 
round this the moſt bloody battles have 
been fought, and the monuments of the 
ſlain are ſeen on every ſide. Our anceſ- 
tors in defending this, eventually ſecured 
vhat they valued moſt, their liberty.— 
Here firſt unhappy Charles attacked his 
parliaments, here they had their fierceſt 
conflicts. In order to eſtabliſh a deſpo- 
tic power, it was neceſſary that he ſhould 
be able to raiſe ſupplies without the aid 
of parliaments; hence his ſhip-money, 
tunnage and poundage, his monopolies 
and loans : to ſtop him in his career, they 
met him on this ground, and drove him 
from it.—In gaining this, they gained 
every thing. To procure money he was 
obliged, though moſt unwillingly, and 
with a bad grace, to grant their petition 
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of right, and to ſay after many ſtruggles 
and evaſions, © Soit droit fait comme il 
eſt deſire.” 

To procure money he was obliged to 
give up his evil counſellors, and redreſs 
all the grievances of his ſubjects. After 
this, all would have been well, if the par- 
| lament could have truſted him for his 
future conduct. This confidence was 
wanting, and-the unhappy monarch fel] 
a- ſacrifice to his on miſtaken notions of 
the Engliſh conſtitution, and parliament's 
want of confidence in his ſincerity. 

Riches have been looked upon as the 
ſinews of war. Whenever therefore our 
ſovereigns have been at war, they have 
been obliged to redreſs the grievances ot 
their ſubjcts. Herodotus relates, that 
when Sennacherib had: entered Egypt 
with a numerous and victorious army; 
he was eppoſed by Sethon king of Egypt 
with only a handful of undiſciplined 
troops. In the night a prodigious mul- 
titude of rats entered the camp of Senna- 
cherib, and gnawing to pieces all the 


bow-ſtrings, and all the thongs of the 
ſhields, 
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ſhields, rendered his army incapable of 


making any defence ; in conſequence " | 


which; that monarch retreated with pre- 
cipitation and diſgrace. This fiction 
has been often realiſed in England. Our 
ſovereigns however, have had their op- 
tion, either to redreſs the grievances of 
their ſubjects, or to retreat from their 
enterprizes with precipitation and diſ- 
grace. It is the prerogative of the crown 
to make war; the prince may draw 
the ſword, but the Houſe of Commons 
alone can give that ſword an edge. Had 
ir not been for this check, the kings of 
England had been long ſince deſpotic. 
They were ſeldom fond of meeting their 
parliaments, excepting they wanted 
money : as ſoon as that was granted, the 
parliament was diſſolved. Senſible of 
this, it has been the policy of all honeſt 
parliaments, to make the redreſs of 
grievances and the ſupplies, go hand in 
hand together. As I ſhall reſume this 
ſubject, I ſhall only now obſerve, that it 
has been the opinion of all men, that 

K2 Engliſhmen 
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Engliſhmen can never loſe their liberties, 
but by the treachery of their repreſenta- 
tives ; becauſe the Houſe of Commons, 
while uncorrupt, has been, and ever muſt 
be, an impaſſable Barrier between Liberty 
and Deſpotiſm. 


1 


C HAP. VI. 


ON TOLERATION., 


$1.F F our reaſon were always clear, 
unruffled by paſſions, unclouded 

by prejudices, unimpaired by diſeaſe or 
intemperance ; if our ideas were clear 
and diſtin, complete in all their parts, 
comprehenſive in all their modes, attri- 
butes, properties, and relations, extenſive 
in all their kinds; if we could arrange all 
theſe ideas orderly, and examine them in 
a proper method ; if our judgments were 
ſtrong, and we could always bring them 
to a focus; if we were all ſkilful in the 
art of reaſoning, and expert in the act of 
it; there would be but one ſyſtem of Re- 
ligion upon earth. The reverſe of all 
this being the caſe, the ſyſtems are in- 
finite in number. Could we examine 
K 3 minutely 
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minutely the minds of all thinking men, 
we ſhould be able to diſtinguiſh and 
identify them by their ſyſtems, as we do 
by the features of their faces. Where 
the principal features of religion are the 
ſame, we ſhould yet find that no two were 


* alike. 


Facies non omnibus una, 
Nec diverſa tamen qualem decet eſſe Sororum. 


This being the caſe, every man of prin- 
ciple may ſtand in need of toleration. 


$ 2. Deſpotiſm is naturally a ſtranger 
to toleration. The arguments which 
Hobbes makes ule of, to prove that reli- 
gion is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the 
intereſt of civil ſovereigns, hold good on- 
ly with regard to civil deſpotiſm. Baron 
Monteſquieu has well obſerved, that 
virtue is the principle of a democracy, 
honours of a monarchy, and fear of deſpo- 
tiſm. Moſt certainly it is the intereſt of 
a deſpot, that his ſubjects ſhould fear 
him, more than they fear any other be- 
ing. Now religion ſays to all its vota- 
ries, © Fear not them that ki the body, 
but 
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but are not able to kill the ſoul; but 
rather fear him, which 1s able to deſtroy 
both ſoul and body in hell.* '—If this 
fear cannot be excluded, the deſpot muſt 
uſurp the ſole direction of it : he muſt be 
the high prieſt. This was the firſt ſtep 
Julius Cæſar took: when but a youth, he 
offered himſelf candidate for this high 
office. The jealouſy of Scylla, excited by 
this token of his ambition, was for that 
time an obſtacle which he could not ſur- 
mount. Some years after the death of 
Scylla, there happened another vacancy: 
Cæſar was then choſen high prieſt of 
Jupiter, the next year Prætor, then Con- 
ſul, and laſt of all aſſumed deſpotic 
power.,—The ſovereigns of modern Rome 
would never have been able to bind 
their kings with chains, and their nobles 
with fetters of iron, if they had not been 
armed with a two-edged ſword, and worn 
the triple crown of heaven, earth, and 
hell. Mahomet, by uniting in his own 
perſon the three offices of prophet, prieſt, 


Matt. x. 28, 
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and king, did not indeed exclude the fear 
of a divine Being, but then he had the 
ſole direction of that fear “. 

At firſt ſight, the conduct of the un- 
happy Stewarts, who undoubtedly aimed 
at deſpotic power, muſt appear to have 
been very abſurd; they endeavoured to 
eſtabliſh the Roman catholic religion in 
England, and to introduce a fear, which 
afterwards they would not have been able 
to regulate. Their conduct however, 
was not abſurd. Henry the VIII. though 
a catholic, having eſtabliſhed deſpotic 
power at home, made uſe of the proteſ- 
tants to ſhake off the dominion of the 
pope. The princes of the Stewart fa- 
mily were willing to receive that yoke 
azain, provided the catholics would help 
to ſubdue the free ſpirit of the proteſ- 
tants; and the Roman catholics were 
willing to aſſiſt the crown to eſtabliſh 

arbitrary power, provided the crown 
would again eſtabliſh the Roman catho- 


9 Note 7» 
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lic religion. It can never be the in- 
tereſt of the preſent family, to tread in the 
ſame ſteps; becauſe, if the ſtumbling- 
block of religion were removed, the na- 
tion might look towards Sardinia. 
When the ten tribes of Iſrael had 
tizrown off their allegiance to the family 
of David, and choſen Jeroboam for their 
king, he faid, © If this people go up to 
do facrifice in the houſe of the Lord at 
Feruſalem, then ſhall the heart of this peo- 
ple turn again unto their lord, even unto 
Rehoboam king of Judah, and they ſhall 
kill me, and go again to Rehoboam king 
of Judah. Whereupon the king took 
counſel, and made two calves of gold, 
and ſaid unto them, It is too much for 
you to go up to Jeruſalem : behold thy 
Gods, O Iſrael, which brought thee up 
out of the land of Egypt. And he ſet 
the one in Beth-el, and the other put he 
in Dan.“ Jeroboam thought it expe- 
dient to change the national religion, and 
to introduce idolatry, in order to eſtabliſh 


® 1 Kings, xii. 28. 
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his throne. Should hereafter any prince 
of. the proteſtant line in England, un- 
warily, adopt the ſame conduct, he will 
only prove, that the children of this world 
have been, in their generation, wiſer than 
the children of light. 

It is the intereſt of the deſpot to 
have but oxe religion in his dominions, 
becauſe it is his intereſt that there ſhould 
be none. 

« In defpotic ſtates, the nature of the 
government requires the moſt paſſive 
obedience ; and when once the prince's 
will is made known, it ought infallibly 
to produce its effect“ .“ Nothing can 
prevent this effect but religion. Nei- 
ther the amor patriæ, nor the rules 
of honour, muſt be pleaded for not exe: 
cuting the demands of the deſpotic ſo- 
vereign. Religion alone, like an angel 
with his drawn ſword, can withſtand him. 
Charles the IX th heving ſent orders to 
Viſcount Dorte, to maſſacre the proteſ- 
rants at Bayonne, received for anſwer, 


* Monteſq. B. iii. c. 10. 


I cc Sire, 
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te Sire, among the inhabitants of this 
town and your majeſty's troops, I could 
only find honeſt citizens and brave ſol- 
diers, but not one executioner: we joint- 
ly, therefore, beſeech your majeſty, to 
command our arms and lives in things 
which are practicable,” This great and 
generous ſoul, ſays Monteſquieu, looked 
upon a baſe action as a thing impoſſible. 
This anſwer to a deſpot, mult have been 
puniſhed with inſtant death, 

Private judgment, of good and evil, 
juſt and unjuſt, is incompatible with 
a perfect deſpotiſm : it can admit of no 
private conſcience; 1t allows only one 
conſcience, one will, one law, one fear, 

It is not the intereſt of deſpotiſm to 
tolerate more than one religion ; becauſe 
if there be more than one, men may be 
led to enquire which is the beſt: and ir 
is not the intereſt of the deſpot, that men 
ſhould exerciſe their reaſon ; for, if they 
begin- to think, there 1s no knowing 
where their thoughts may end. Reli- 
gion muſt addreſs herſelf to their eyes, 
not to their underſtanding, to their ima- 

gination, 
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gination, not to their reaſon, and muſt 
call for the exerciſe of the body *, not the 
exertions of the mind; that the people 
being kept in profound ignorance, may 
be quiet and contented under the moſt 
blind and abject ſubjection to the deſpot. 
—As it is not the itereſt of deſpotiſm to 
tolerate, toleration under that govern- 
ment muſt be precarious, and depend 
entirely on the caprice and humour of 
the ſovereign, or the influence he is un- 
der. If it ſhould come into his head to 
ſet up a golden image in the plains of 
Dura, all his ſubjects muſt fall down and 
worſhip it, or mult be thrown into the 
midſt of a burning fiery furnace +. If, 
inſtead of a golden image, he ſhould 
chooſe rather to elevate a conſecrated 
wafer, the ſubje& muſt either fall down 
and worſhip, or be committed to the 
flames. | ; 

If ſervile courtiers, and ſordid flaterers 
ſhould obliquely inſinuate to their ſove- 
reign, that he is a God, and perſuade him. 


„1 Tim, ir. 3. f Dan, iii. 7. 


to 
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to iſſue his decree, forbidding men to 
offer any petition for the ſpace of thirty 
days, to God or man, fave to the king 
only ; the ſubject muſt ceaſe to worſhip 
the God of his fathers according to his 
own conſcience, or mult be caſt into the 
den of lions *. If inſtead of offering 
himſelf as the object of worſhip, he ſhould 
chooſe rather to ſubſtitute ſome favourite 
faint, or the Virgin Mary, the conſe- 
quence of diſobedience might be yet more 
dreadful ; the holy inquiſition might be 
ſubſtiruted for the lion's den; and the 
inquiſitors with the rack, their horrid en- 
gine of cruelty, might ſupply the place of 
lions. 

cc The priſons of the inquiſition are little 
dark cells, without any furniture but a 
hard quilt: the priſoner is not permitted 
to ſee any one except his keeper, in this 
cell, who brings his diet with a lamp that 
burns half an hour, and departs in ſilence. 
At the end of three days he is carried to 
the inquiſitor, and takes an oath, to re- 
turn true anſwers to all queſtions which 


* Dan, vi. 7. 


ſhall 
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ſhall be put to him, and to confeſs all his 
hereſies. If he have no hereſies to con- 
feſs, he is carried back to his doleful 
dungeon, for three days more, to recollect 
himſelf, and to call to mind his hereſies, 
his teachers, and his accomplices. Being 
again brought before the inquiſitors, they 
alk him, where he was born and edu— 
cated; who were his parents, maſters, 
confeſſor; when he was laſt at confeſſion, 
or the maſs? If in anſwering all theſe 
queſtions, he cannot be brought to accuſe 
himſelf, he is ſent back again to his dark 
and diſmal priſon, and time is given him 
to pray for repentance. At the end of 
three days, he is carried again to the in- 
quiſitors, who now examine him on the 
peculiar doctrines of popery, on tran- 
ſubſtantiation, on worſhiping the hoſt, 
images, ſaints, and the Virgin Mary ; on 
the infallibility of the pope, and his 
power to pardon fins paſt, preſent, and 
to come, &c. &c. If he anſwers, that 
he believes all this, he is then taken to 
the rack, attended by a notary, who is 
to write down his confeſſion, Here he re- 

mains 
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mains in torment for one hour by the 
glaſs, after which a ſurgeon puts his bones 
in joint, and he is carried back to his 
cell. And this horrid proceſs 1s repeated 
three times, at certain intervals, till the 
miſerable wretch perhaps, confeſſes he- 
reſies he was never guilty of, or acknow- 
ledges that he dare not worſhip idols. If, 
after two days, the priſoner affirms, that 
his confeſſion was extorted from him by 
the torments he underwent, and there- 
fore refuſes to ſign it; he is again put 
upon the rack. If he confeſſes that he 
did ſpeak: heretical words but to ſave his 


eſtate for his family, affirms that he ſpake 


them unadviſedly ; he is put upon the 
rack to prove the truth of this aſſertion. 


The priſoner never knows who are his 


accuſers, or what particular words or ac- 
tions are laid to his charge ; nor mult his 
advocate know theſe things. Witneſſes 
are compelled to give evidence, under 
pain of the greater excommunication; 


and his own advocate is bound by oath 


to divulge his client's ſecrets, When the 
fatal morning is come, the dominicans 
| begin 
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begin the proceſſion, followed by the 
penitents clothed in black, barefooted; 
and with wax candles in their hands; 
ſome have benitoes, and others who have 
but juſt eſcaped being burnt, have in- 
verted flames painted on their garments : 
then come the negative and relapſed, 
with flames pointed upwards ; then the 
profeſſed, with flames painted on their 
garments and on their breaſts, carrying 
their own pictures, with dogs, ſerpents, 
and devils round them, all with open 
mouths. The familiars and inquiſitors 
cloſe the proceſſion. After prayers and a 
ſermon, the priſoners are delivered over to 
the ſecular arm, with earneſt intreaties not 
to touch their blood, or put their life in 
danger ! They are inſtantly bound with 


chains, carried to the ſecular priſon for 


about two hours, then brought out, 
chained to ſtakes about four yards high, 
ſeated within half a yard of the top, when 
the negative and relapſed are ſtrangled, 
but the honeſt and profeſſed are ſolemnly 
delivered up to the Devil; after which, 
the holy fathers leave them: when, their 


faces being firſt ſcorched, the furze is 
kindled 
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kindled round them, and in about half 
an hour in calm weather, or in about two 
hours in very windy weather their excru- 


ciating torments end *,” 


In the reign of Henry the VIII. the 
form only of our conſtitution remained 
liberty had taken her flight, and the kihg 
was become a tyrant. His parliament 
exerted an act of its omnipotence, made 
him infallible, and then ordained, that 
whatever he ſhould enjoin in matters of 
religion, ſhould be believed and obeyed 
by. all his ſubjects. In conſequence of 
this, he gave them their daily creed, 
Whoever believed to day what had been 
truth the day before, was committed to 
the flames ; had he happily eſcaped un- 
diſcovered only for one day, his creed had 
been orthodox again, and his life had 
been ſpared. Parliament had endued 
the king with one attribute of the di- 
vinity, but could do no more for him; 
had beſtowed infallibility, but could not 
give immortality : he died. His chil- 


Pr. Gedde's Account of the Inquiſition, 
. dren 
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dren all ſucceeded in their turn to his 
crown, and to his infallibility ; and each 
changed the national religion. Edward 
the VIth. converted his ſubjects from the 
Roman catholic religion, and made them 
proteſtants. Queen Mary knew well the 
nature of that power with which her 
father had been inveſted, and which now 
devolved to her.—When her father had 
aſked her, what her opinion was concern- 
ing pilgrimages, purgatory, and reliques, 
ſhe, like a wiſe woman, a dutiful daugh- 
ter, and an obedient ſubject, returned for 
anſwer, that © ſhe had no opinion, but 
ſuch as ſhe received from the king, who 
had her whole heart in his keeping, 
and might imprint upon it, in theſe 
and in all other matters, whatever his 
ineſtimable virtue, high wiſdom, and 
excellent learning ſhould think conve- 
nient for her?“ “. This princeſs had 
no ſooner taken poſſeſſion of her high 
dignities, than ſhe thought it conve- 
nient to imprint orthodox opinions on 
the hearts of all her ſubjects. Such as 


Burnet's Re formation. 


did 
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did not readily receive rheſe, ſhe com- 
mitted to the flames. If any were fo 
far enlightened at the ſtake, as to profeſs 
the true religion of the day, they were 
burnt in that happy moment, to ſecure 
the ſalvation of their ſouls, It was ſaid 
by the privy council, © if they recant 
ſincerely, thev are fit to die, if not ſin- 
cerely, they are not fit to live *“. 

She died, and was ſucceeded by her 
ſiſter. Truth then took another form, 
and appeared in a more ſimple dreſs. 
Stript of her goodly ornaments, and gor- 
geous attire, it was not ealy for thoſe 
who had been accuſtomed to ſee and ad- 
mire her in all her former ſplendor, ſud- 
denly to recognize her, She was no 
longer ſeen in her fiery chariot, nor was 
her way now marked with blood ; bur 
plain, unadorned, mild, and gentle in her 
appearance, ſhe courted rather than com- 
manded the reverence of mankind. Up- 
wards of nine thouſand beneficed clergy 
ſwore allegiance to her, Thus in the 
ſpace of about ſeven years, was the na- 


®* Burnet's Reformation, 
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tional religion changed from catholic to 
proteſtant, from proteſtant to catholic, 
and from catholic to proteſtant again; 
and in every change, many of the clergy 
were moſt unjuſtly reduced to this alter- 
native, either to violate their conſciences, 
or to ſtarve, 

If the deſpotic ſovereign is of a mild 
and gentle diſpoſition, if he has any love 
for his fubjects, and at the ſame time 
is not a bigot, he will enlarge the bounds 
of toleration, and his people will be hap- 
py. If, on the other hand, he is violent 
and impatient of contradiction, if he is 
a ſtranger to humanity, or loves his 
people with the affection of a bigot, he 
will burn all who oppoſe his will, or 
pour contempt on his wiſdom and ſupe- 
rior knowledge ; he will uſe the ſword as 
the argument to convince and convert 
his ſubjects, and this only out of charity ; 
or finally, he will ſacrifice the infidels to 
his God. The former character is rare, 
the latter is not uncommon. 

F 3. It is of the eſſence of a free go- 
vernment to tolerate, As the people are 


bound 
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bound by no /aws, but thoſe to which 
they have given their own conſent, and 
are liable to pay no ſaxes but thoſe which 
they have laid upon themſelves, they have 
a ſuperior right to chooſe their own rei- 
gion, Men who have not ſtudied the 
nature of civil ſociety, and are not able 
to plead for their privileges, will yet 
feel that the rights of conſcience were 
not given up to the public when men 
entered into ſociety, No man can be 
ſuppoſed to have given up that which 
is of infinite value to himſelf, for a finite 
conſideration, namely, the protection of 
the ſtate, Again ; the ſtate can never be 
ſuppoſed, as a compenſation for pro- 
tection, to have accepted that which 
would become of no value the mo- 
ment it ſhould be given up, namely 
a man's conſcience, Once more; no 
man can give what is not his own to give. 
Conſcience 1s no man's property, it be- 
longs to God alone, Every man feels 
this for himſelf. Conſcience can only 
be directed by the underſtanding; and all 
the power that a man has over his un- 

L 3 derſtanding, 
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derſtanding, 1s to apply it, or not apply 
it, He cannot chooſe his own creed. 
Every man feels this. It is equally ab- 
ſurd therefore, to ſuppoſe, that by en- 
tering into ſociety, men tacitly give up 
their underſtanding and rights of con- 
ſcience, or that being given up by any 
verbal agreement, that agreement can be 
valid, or the performance of it poſſible. 
—The majority may certainly eſtabliſh 
a national religion. It is not enough to 
puniſh crimes when they have been com- 
mitted ; it is incumbent on ſocieties to 
watch over the morals of the citizens, 
and to prevent the commiſſion of crimes. 
It is not ſufficient in a ſtate to have le- 
giſlators, judges, and executioners. To 
none of theſe can the tranſgreſſor ſay, 
* Whither ſhall I go then from thy ſpi- 
« rit; or whither ſhall I flee from thy 
* preſence ? If I aſcend up into heaven, 
«© thou art there: if I go down to hell, 
© thou art there alſo. If I take the 
e wings of the morning, and dwell in the 
« uttermoſt parts of the ſea; even there 
 &-alfo ſhall thy hand lead me: and thy 
right 
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ce right hand ſhall hold me. If I ſay, 
* ſurely the darkneſs ſhall cover me: 
ce then ſhall my night be turned to day: 
ce yea, the darkneſs is no darkneſs with 
ce thee; but the night is as clear as the 
« day: the dark and light to thee are 
« both alike “.“ 

In every ſtate there muſt be men choſen 
or appointed to teach and exhort the 
citizens to obey the laws, not only for fear 
of the puniſhment threatened by thoſe 
laws, for this may often be evaded, but 
for conſcience ſake. Human laws mult 
of neceflity be imperfect; in many re- 
ſpects they will inevitably come ſhort of 
their mark, which is the happineſs of 
mankind. No human laws ever ſaid, 
If thine enemy hunger, feed him, if he 
thirſt, give him drink. Be not overcome 
of evil; but overcome evil with good. 
And, whatſoever ye would that men 
ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo to 
them.” Religion alone, and her mini- 
ſters, can teach men to cultivate this 


® Pſal. cxxxix, 
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heaven-born temper, and improve ſociety 
to the higheſt pitch of perfection poſſible 
on earth. In a well-regulated ſtate then, 
there muſt be an eſtabliſhed miniſtry to 
teach the eternal law, and to be the 
guardians of the national religion; ſuch 
a miniſtry has been eſtabliſhed in every 
nation upon earth. Though the majo- 
rity may eſtabliſh a national religion, it 
cannot do that which it never received 
Power to do, nor diſpoſe of that which 
was never committed to it. A free ſtate 
cannot compel men to part with, or vio- 
late their conſciences. If this ſtate were 
compoſed of Mahometans and Gentoos, 
trifling as it may appear, the Gentoo muſt 
not be compelled to eat beef, nor the 
Mahometan to eat pork, becauſe in ſo do- 
ing, each would violate his conſcience. 


To ſecure the moſt ſacred rights of 
conſcience, a nation muſt preſerve its 


freedom. 
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$ 1. HE arts and manufactures, 
trade and commerce, are in- 

ſeparably connected with freedom; they 
ariſe from it; and they tend to produce 
it, Let any country regain its liberty, 
and theſe return; let a country loſe its 
liberty, and theſe gradually die away ; let 
them flouriſh, andꝰ the country cannot 
ealily be ſubdued by a foreign power, nor 
enſlaved by its own ſovereign. Artiſts, 
manufacturers, and merchants, are the 
life and ſoul of liberty ; the metropolis 1s 
the chief vital part, where the firſt and 
the laſt pulſe of liberty will be felt. Un- 
der a d eſpotic government, property is 
precarious, wealth is dangerous; it is not 
the intereſt of the deſpot to encourage 
trade, nor is it the intereſt of merchants 
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and manufacturers to truſt a deſpot. The 
molt fertile country, if the government 
is not free, will not allure them; ſecurity 
of property, and certainty of enjoyment, 
being their firſt reſearch, theſe bees often 
lodge their honey in the barren rock. 
The Tyrians by commerce. acquired fuch 
wealth and ſtrength, as enabled them for 
thirteen years to reſiſt the whole power 
of Nebuchadnezzar ; rather than ſubmit 
at laſt, they quitted a fertile country, and 
retired to a little iſland, where they built 
their city on a rock, and there maintained 
their freedom. Marſeilles is ſurrounded 
by a barren country, but enjoys peculiar 
privileges and immunities *, The cities 
of Holland are incloſed by marſhes, and 
Venice by the ſea. 

$2. At the commencement of the 
eleventh century, Europe began to awake 
as out of a deep ſleep; the eyes of its in- 
habitants were opened to ſee the utility 
of commerce, with the value of liberty, 
and their mutual connection. They had 


” Davila, V. ii. p. 563, 
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borne the yoke of feodal tyranny for 
many ages. That ſyſtem of government 
was very ſimple, but to the laſt degree 
oppreſſive. The ſovereign ſometimes 
exerted deſpotic ſway over the feodal 
lords ; at other times, indeed, his power 
was circumſcribed, and his authority de- 
ſpiſed; but the feodal lords themſelves 
exerciſed at all times the moſt abſolute 
dominion over their ſlaves and vaſſals. 
Cities being ſubject to the juriſdiction 
and oppreſſion of the lords, and deſerted 
by merchants ard manufacturers, were 
inhabited only by ſlaves, and the loweſt 
of the people. The active and induſtri- 
ous artiſts were driven away by the im- 
politic exactions, and abſurd regulations 
of the avaritious barons. In the eleventh 
century, ſome cities in Italy caſt off the 
yoke, others purchaſed their freedom, 
and eſtabliſhed an equal government. 
The cities of France, Germany, Spain, 
and England, ſoon followed the example, 
and either formed themſelves into in- 
dependent corporations, governed by 
their own laws, or elſe obtained charters 

for 
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for that purpoſe from the ſovereign ; ſtill 
remaining ſubject to his dominion. 

In the train of returning liberty, came 
the arts, manufactures, commerce, in- 
duſtry, and wealth. Happy had it been 
for mankind, if luxury could have' been 
left behind. —Even luxury, under the 
reftraint of reaſon and religion, is bene- 
ficial to ſociety, promotes induſtry, and 
leads to the perfection of the arts. 

At the introduction of commerce, the 
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"cities of Italy took the lead, and ſoon 


eftabliſhed their freedom and independ- 
ence; among theſe, was Florence, by 
whoſe government, under the form of a 
democracy, encouraging and protecting 
manufactures, this city grew in power, 
and its citizens in wealth, 

Venice is more ancient and honourable 
than Florence. Venice 1s governed by a 
peculiar kind of ariſtocracy, whoſe intereſt 
is to encourage commerce, becauſe her 
nobility engage in it. Jealous of her li- 
berty, ſhe employs only foreign merce- 
naries in her army, while her navy, which 
is her chief ſtrength, is manned and com- 

Dm manded 
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manded by her own ſubjects. By her 
trafic ſhe acquired ſuch wealth and 
power, as enabled her, in the beginning 
of the ſixteenth century, to reſiſt the 
united efforts of the Pope, the Emperor 
of Germany, the kings of France and 
Arragon, with almoſt all the princes of 
Italy, It matters not what free form of 
government is adopted by any country, 
democracy, ariſtocracy, or mixt mo- 
narchy, provided the artiſts, manufactur- 
ers, and merchants, can find a ſpot where 
they may enjoy peace and quietneſs, pro- 
tection and ſecurity for their perſons and 
poſſeſſions.— We have had examples of 
the two firſt; let us conſider an inſtance 
of the latter. The Seventeen Provinces 
of the Netherlands were firſt united under 
Philip of Burgundy, in the beginning of 
the fifreenth century. They had long 
enjoyed the ſweets of a free government, 
ſimilar to that eſtabliſhed 1n all the nor- 
thera nations. The ſovereignty was he- 
reditary, but the laws were paſſed, and 
taxes voted, by the three eſtates of the 
nobility, the clergy, and the commons. 

5 Their 
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Their cities had peculiar immunities 
and internal juriſdiction. This ſecurity 
and happineſs was not diſturbed by 
Philip. This prince being wiſe, con- 
ſidered, that the wealth which flowed 
into his dominions through the cities 
of Bourges, Ghent, and Antwerp, would 
ceaſe to flow, ſhould theſe cities loſe 
their liberty; being good, he loved 
his ſubjects, and rejoiced to ſee them 
happy. When therefore by their blood 
and treaſure he had eſtabliſhed his throne, 
and ſecured himſelf againſt the power of 
France, he was contented to reign over a 
free people; knowing that the happineſs 
of the ſubject is the ſureſt foundation of 
the ſovereign's greatneſs. The Emperor 
Charlesthe Vth being a native of the Low 
Countries, had a peculiar love for this 
part of his dominions ; which, during his 
reign, continued to increaſe in wealth. 
Philip the IId, his ſucceſſor in the Ne- 
therlands and Spain, being a prince of 
different diſpoſitions, and reſiding in 
Spain, his native country, appointed the 
Dutcheſs of- Parma, regent of the Low 
Countries, with orders to ſet up the In- 
quiſition. 
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quilition, The common people revolted, 
but were ſoon reduced. To puniſh them, 
to inſure the eſtabliſhment of the Inqui- 
ſition, and to prevent any future inſur- 
rections, Philip ſent a reinforcement to 
the Dutcheſs, conſiſting of ten thouſand 
veteran ſoldiers, Spaniſh and Italian, un- 
der the command of the Duke of Alva, 
an experienced general. This force pro- 
duced aſtoniſhment, ſubmiſſion, and de- 
ſpair, among thoſe who could not fly be- 
fore it. © Upon the firſt report of this 
expedition, the trading people of the 
towns and country began 1n vaſt num- 
bers to retire out of the provinces ; fo as 
the Dutcheſs wrote to the King, thatin a 
few days above a hundred thouſand men 
had left the country, and withdrawn both 
their money and their goods, and more 
were following every day: o great an- 
tipathy there ever appears between mer- 
chants and ſoldiers *”. Many of theſe 
families came to England, and ſettled in 
Norwich, Colcheſter, Sandwich, Maid- 


* Sir William Temple's obſervations on the Pro- 
vinces of the Netherlands, 


ſtone, 
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ſtone, and Southampton, under protec- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth. In return for 
their hoſpitable reception, they enriched 
the kingdom with the manuſacture of 
bays and ſays, and other linen and wool- 
len cloths of like kind“. Some of 
them ſettled in Sweden, and carried the 
iron and other manufactures into that 
country f. Freſh exactions, cruelties, 
and oppreſſions, excited in the Nether- 


lands freſh inſurrections, which never more 
ſubſided till after a conteſt, which laſted 


upwards of forty years, the Seven United 


Provinces eſtabliſhed their liberty, and 
were acknowledged a free and independ- 
ent people. The arts, manufactures and 
commerce, returned with returning li- 
berty, and wealth flowed in upon them 
from every quarter of the globe. If for 
a moment we can turn away our eyes 
from this ſcene of induſtry, from theſe 
rich Provinces, where peace and plenty 
reign, let us enquire what is become of 


Camden, p. 416. 
+ Lord Moleſworth's Account of Denmark 


and Sweden, 
| Athens, 
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Athens, T yre, Sidon, Carthage, Colchis 
Syracuſe, Agrigentum, Rhodes, thoſe 
free cities, each of which in its day has 
been the metropolis of the commercial 
world ? They are now no more, their 
place is hardly to be found. They loſt 
their liberty, and with liberty, the arts, 
manufactures, and commerce, have taken 
their everlaſting flight. Trade, like the 
ſun, roſe in the eaſt, and with liberty has 
been travelling to the weſt, 
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§ 1. GRICULTURE depending in 
a great meaſure on the arts, ma- 
nufactures, and commerce, muſt riſe and 
fall with them. In vain will the farmer 
raiſe his corn, and fat his cattle, if there 
be not manufacturers to conſume them, 
and merchants to tranſport them to a fo- 
reign market. In a free country, agri- 
culture is carried to the higheſt pitch; 
farmers are wealthy, peaſants abound, and 
have abundant work, all are employed, 
and all are happy. The farmer finds a 
ready market for all his cattle, corn, and- 
wool, and the peaſant goes chearfully to 
his labours in the field, while his wife and 
children ſing over the ſpinning wheel. 
© The paſtures are clothed with flocks, 
8 the 
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the valleys alſo are covered with corn, 
and the little hills rejoice on every 
ſide . | 

$ 2. While this iſland was ſubject to the 
yoke of feodal tyranny, agriculture was 
neglected, and the inhabitants were often 
ſwept away in multitudes by famine, The 
condition of the peaſants was moſt de- 
plorable. They were all ſlaves, and 
groaned under the moſt galling yoke. 
Marriage was too honourable a ſtate for 
them to be indulged in. They bred for 
the benefit of their maſters. They could 
acquire no property. They were alto- 
gether at the mercy of their lord, who 
might either ſell them, or hang them, as 
he pleaſed. That they might be every 
moment reminded of their condition, 
they were obliged to ſhave their heads, 
while freemen wore long hair. They 
were in all reſpects on the ſame footing 
with the cattle. There were ſome called 
Villani, who could acquire property, 
but. were yet fixed to the freehold, and 


* Pſaltn Ixv. 13. 
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made part of the ſtock. Others again, 


were called freeholders; but their con- 


dition was ſo miſerable, that they often 


reſigned their liberty, and for the ſake of 
protection, choſe rather to be ſlaves *. 
This is ſtill the wretched ſtate of Poland, 
and moſt other parts of the continent. 
Some of the lords poſſeſs intire provin- 
ces; they oppreſs the huſbandmen in or- 
der to have the greater quantities of 
corn, which they ſend to ſtrangers, to pro- 
cure the ſuperfluous demands of luxury. 
This is their only article of commerce; 
had they no foreign trade they would be 


more happy, as the peaſants would then 


have bread to eat, and therefore would 
till the ground with chearfulneſs f. 

The condition of Ruſſia is but little 
better; they have more trade, but the 
peaſants being ſlaves, and having no pro- 


- perty in the ſoil they cultivate, can have 


but little encouragement to induſtry, no 
room for emulation or ambition, The 


® Robinſon's Charles V. 
+ Monteſq. B. xx. c. 21. 
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nature of the government may be known 
by the face of the country. We may ſay 
of deſpots, as the prophet does of the 
locuſts, The land is as the garden of 
Eden before them, and behind them a 
deſolate wilderneſs * ”, 


® Joel il. 3. 
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ON POPULATION. 


$ FF HE ftrength and proſperity of 
every nation, depends upon the 
number of its inhabitants. The more 
perſons there are to bear the taxes, the 
lighter will the burthen be on the ſhoul- 
ders of each individual, The more fight- 
ing men any country can ſend forth, the 
better able will it be to defend its own 
barders, or.to annoy the enemy. 
$ 2. The number of inhabitants in any 
country, will bear proportion to the eaſe 
with which the man and wife can gain 
ſubſiſtence, together with the perfonal 
ſecurity afforded by the government of 
that country. Every one who is induſ- 
trious may gain ſubſiſtence, Where 
agriculture, the arts, manufactures, and 
| commerce 
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commerce are encouraged, theſe are en- 
couraged and flouriſh under a free go- 
vernment ; where the government 1s free, 
there alſo will be the greateſt perſonal 
ſecurity. Under a free government there- 
fore, inhabitants will moſt abound. 

$ 3. A country may be in itſelf bar- 
ren, or only relatively ſo; it may produce 
nothing, or not enough for the inhabi- 
tants. If its produce be relatively de- 
fective, this may ariſe from the fecundity 
of the women, from habits of luxury, or 
from taxation; in all theſe caſes, migrations 
will take place, but with different effects; 
in the former they will be beneficial, in 
the latter hurtful : but when migrations 
ariſe from oppreſſion, they are deſtruc- 


tive, the cauſe always remaining, the ſtate 
muſt be totally exhauſted in the end. 


Though the country be abſolutely bar- 


ren, yet if it be ſurrounded by countries 
ſubject to oppreſſion, where property is 
precarious, and perſonal ſecurity 1s not 
provided for, this barren country, if un- 
der a free government, will abound with 


inhabitants, 
M 4 § 4. Any 
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§ 4. Any change in the national reli- 
gion, brought about by violence, tends 
to depopulation, by exciting civil war. 
It has always been obſerved, that in civil 
wars every evil paſſion of the human 
breaſt rages with relentleſs fury ; every 
bond is looſed ; amidſt the noiſe of arms, 
the laws are ſilent, moral obligations have 
no longer any force, the ties of blood and 
friendſhip are diſſolved; when the de- 
vouring flames have ſpread, torrents of 
blood can alone extinguiſh them ; but 
torrents of blood cannot remove the 
deep-rooted enmity and hatred from 
the hearts of the ſurvivors. It requires 
ages to wipe away the remembrance of 
thoſe evils which the contending parties 
brought upon each other. If common 
civil wars are ſo fierce, how much more 
fierce are thoſe which claim the ſanction 
of religion, even of that religion which 
proclaims peace on earth, good will to- 
wards men? In ſuch wars, every ſpecies 
of cruelty is practiſed, without the leaſt 
. the evil paſſions not only are let 
looſe, 
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Jooſe, but are urged on and armed with 
the authority of God. 


Religion then, no longer like herſelf, 

Aſſumes the port of Mars; and at her heels 
Leaſht in, like hounds, do famine, ſword and fire 
Crouch for employment. 


Under the government of a deſpot, 
the eſtabliſhed religion can have no ſe- 
curity. Every man who has a ſyſtem of 
religion, muſt have a good opinion of it, 
or he would renounce it; he muſt of ne- 


ceſſity think it the beſt ſyſtem, or he would 


change it for a better. He who has found 
a treaſure may conceal it, that no part of 
it may be taken from him ; but he who 
thinks he has found the truth, if he have 
any benevolence of heart, will wiſh to 
communicate it to others: and this the 
more readily, becauſe he does not there- 
by diminiſh his own ſtock. Zeal for the 
honour of his God, and a hope of future 
reward, will urge forward this charitable 
work. By theſe. motives, we may. ſup- 
poſe the deſpot to be actuated, provided 
he happens to have a favourite ſyſtem of 
his own, The truth is ſo clear to his 


own 


] 
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_ own mind, and the arguments in favour 
of his ſyſtem are ſo convincing, that if 
men do not ſee the one, and feel the 
force of the other, it muſt be becauſe 
they wilfully ſhut their eyes againſt the 
light, and obſtinately refuſe to yield obe- 
dience to the truth. What the force of 
arguments will not do, the force of au- 
thority muſt accompliſh, and thus, either 
from a principle of benevolence or pride, 
the deſpot changes the national religion. 
This ſcene has been often exhibited in 
our iſland. As long as our conſtitution 
Jaſts, it is to be hoped, we ſhall never 
ſee this ſcene again. Should we in any 
future period loſe our liberty, the nati- 
onal religion will moſt likely undergo 
another change, as deſtructive to the 
human ſpecies as fire and ſword can 
make 1t. 
$ 5. Nothing tends more to depopulate 
a country than perſecution. This 1s the 
immediate and inevitable conſequence of 
changing the national religion. Men of 
principle cannot be compelled by vio- 
Jence, to renounce what has been deeply 


ampreſt upon their minds as truth, nor 
; 9 haſtily 
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haſtily to receive as true, what they have 
long been taught to reject as falſe. Men 
of honour cannot bear to be treated with 
contempt, as rational, and therefore ca- 
pable of religion; as irrational, and there- 
fore not fit to chooſe their own religion; 
as hypocrites and time-ſervers, who have 
hitherto profeſſed a falſe religion, or who 
are to quit the true, merely through 
fear of the ruling power. Therefore, ia 
every change, many of the prieſts and 
people, from conviction, prejudice, love, 
reverence, or pride, muſt be attached ta 
the old religion, and from motives of 
conſcience, intereſt, or reſentment, will 
reſiſt. This reſiſtance is the commence- 
ment of a civil religious war, and the 
conſequence of ſuch a war will inevitably 
be, that the victors will for a time per- 
ſecute the vanquiſhed. Perſecution is 
both the parent and offspring of perſe- 
cution; and to avoid the reproaches of 
humanity, ſometimes hides herſelf behind 
the pretence of ſelf-preſervation, and aims 
at extirpation; at other times, perſecu- 
tion puts on the diſguiſe of charity, and 
profeſſes to extirminate only with a view 

to 
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to the happineſs of mankind ; that by 
the exciſion of the infected member, the 
body may be preſerved ; and that by 
puniſhment ſome may be reclaimed, and 
others by the example kept from errors. 
At other times again, perſecution appears 
in the character of holy zeal, and for the 
honour of God ; her left hand holding a 
lighted torch, her right hand graſping a 
a ſword, ſhe goes forth to avenge the in- 
jured majeſty of heaven. Perſecution tends 
to depopulate a country, not only like 
fire, by deſtroying, but like a whirl-wind, 
by diſperſing. When Lewis the XIVth, 
in violation of his moſt ſolemn promiſes, 
and without any provocation, but only 
for the glory of God, and the happineſs 
of mankind, revoked the edict of Nantz, 
granted to the proteſtants in the reign of 
Henry the IVth, more than eight hundred 
thouſand people, with their money, arts, 
and manufactures, left France, where their 
fathers had enjoyed the free exerciſe of 
their religion near an hundred years “. 


N Mezeray Hiſt, de France. 
—Fifty 
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—PFifty thouſand of theſe came to En- 
gland, and brought the ſilk manufacture 
with them. Many of theſe fugitives car- 
ried their induſtry, arts, and manufac- 
tures with them into Holland, where 
their countrymen had found a ſafe re- 
treat from the perſecution of Heary the 
IId. The provinces of the Netherlands 
having never loſt their liberties, nor the 
cities their privileges, afforded an aſylum 
for the perſecuted of every country; they 
ſtretched forth their arms to receive and 
to protect the proteſtants driven out of 
Germany by Charles the Vth, and from 
England by Queen Mary. The perſecu- 
tion in theſe provinces, under the Duke 
of Alva, drove away above one hundred 
thouſand families: but when the Seven 
Provinces united to defend themſelves 
under the conduct of the Prince of O- 
range, and the perſecution for religion 
began to grow ſharp in the Spaniſh Pro- 
vinces, all the profeſſors of the reformed 
religion retired into the ſtrong cities of 
this Commonwealth. By the frequent 


* Sir William Temple's Obſ. on the Netherlands. 
arrival 
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arrival of ſuch ſwarms driven out from 
their own hives, the United Provinces be- 
came the moſt opulent, the moſt popu- 
lous, and beſt cultivated countries in the 
world. 

In the year 1666, Lewis XIV. per- 
ceiving that his country had been depo- 
pulated by perſecution and civil wars, 
thought of providing a remedy; and 
therefore appointed conſiderable penſions 
to thoſe who had ten children, and greater 
to thoſe who had twelve. As if by this 
means he had made an ample proviſion 
for reſtoring population, he proceeded 
immediately to exhauſt the blood and 
treaſure of his ſubjects, with the greateſt 
prodigality in foreign wars, and conti- 
nued to do fo for nineteen years; and 
then, to crown all, revoked the edict 
of Nantz, the conſequence of which, 
we have partly ſeen above. This in- 
fatuated monarch was not ſatisfied with 
driving from his dominions the moſt 
induſtrious and peaceful of his ſubjects ; 
he armed with his power Madame de 
Maintenon, his favourite miſtreſs, who 

employed 
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employed that power, and all her influ- 
ence, in extirpating the proteſtants, and 
thereby depopulating the kingdom. 

In the year 1236, the kingdoms of 
Granada and Valentia, and in 1265, the 
kingdom of Mercia, were recovered from 
the Mahometans. The body of the 
people in theſe kingdoms were Moors, 
as alſo many in Eſtramadura, Aragon, 
and Catalonia ; theſe were all Mahome- 
tans, wore that dreſs, and ſpoke only the 
Arabic language. From this time the 
Moors, Chriſtians, and Jews, lived in 
harmony, till Ferdinand, in the year 
1492 took the city of Granada, and put 
an end to the Mooriſh government in 
Spain, after it had laſted ſeven hundred 
years, His firſt act was to expel eight 
hundred thouſand Jews from his domi- 
nions ; and ſeven years after, he called 
upon Cardinal Ximenes to convert the 
Moors. The Cardinal, who was a man 
of bufineſs, burnt all their Alcorans, and 
baptized all their children; this vio- 
lence excited an inſurrection in Granada, 
which being ſoon quelled, the inſur- 
| gents 
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gents to the number of fifty thouſand 
were compelled to be baptized alſo. This 
inſurrection was followed by a general 
rebellion of the Moors, who fortified 
themſelves among the mountains, and in 
their towns. The king marched in perſon 
againſt them with his troops, and as faſt 
as he reduced them, he compelled them 
to redeem their lives by being baptized: 
One hundred thouſand of theſe poor 
wretches were, in the ſpace of forty years, 
condemned by the inquiſition for apoſta- 
tizing ; of which number four thouſand 
were burnt, thirty thoufand were recon- 
eiled, and the reſt made their eſcape into 
Barbary. The inquiſition ſti} went on 
burning them, and ſeizing their effects. 
The ſame ſcenes were exhibited in the 
kingdom of Valentia. In the beginning 
of the laſt century, the archbiſhop of 
Valentia, finding that the Moors were 
ſtill Mahometans, though they had been 
all baptized, and that they remained 
ignorant of the Chriſtian religion, in 
which they had never been inſtructed, 
prevailed on Philip the IIId to expell 
5 them 
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them in the moſt inhuman manner, to 
the number of ſix hundred thouſand, or, 
according to other accounts, to more 
than one million, at the ſame time plun- 
dering them of their effects. Thus did 
Spain loſe its moſt temperate, frugal, 
induſtrious inhabitants, with their valu- 
able-manufaCtures. 

8 6. To confirm the obſervations made 
above, and in the two preceding chap- 
ters, I ſhall produce a few quotations, 
chiefly from Biſhop Burnet's Travels 

through Switzerland and Italy. 
Switzerland,“ ſays this good Biſhop, 
ce lays between France and Italy, which 
are both of them countries incomparably 
more rich, and better furniſhed with all 
the conveniences of life, than it; and yet 
Italy is aimoſt diſpeopled, and the people 
in it are reduced to a miſery, which can 
ſcarce be imagined by thoſe who have 
not ſeen it; and France is in a great 
meaſure diſpeopled, and the inhabitants 
are reduced in all the marks in which it 
can ſhew itſelf, in their houſes, furniture, 


cloaths, and looks. On the contrary, 
N Switzer- 
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Switzerland is full of people, and in every 
place, in their villages as well as in 
their towns, one ſees all the marks he can 
look for, of plenty and wealth, and every 
one lives at his eaſe. This ſurpriſed me 
yet more in the country of the Griſons, 
who have almoſt no ſoil at all, being ſi- 
tuated in vallies, the ſoil of which is 
almoſt all waſhed away with the torrents 
falling down. from the hills; yet theſe 
vallies are well peopled; and every one 
lives happy, and at his eaſe, under a 
gentle government; whilſt other rich and 
plentiful countries are reduced to ſuch 
miſery, that as many of the inhabitants 
are forced to change their ſeats, ſo they 
who ſtay behind, can ſcarce live, and pay 
thoſe grievous impoſitions which are laid 
upon them. P. 43.—In the Ferareſe we 
were amazed to ſee ſo rich a ſoil for- 
ſaken of its inhabitants; and much more, 
when we paſſed through that vaſt town, 
which is now ſo much deſerted, that 
there are whole ſides of ſtreets without 
inhabitants. I could not but aſk all I 
I ſaw, how it came to paſs that ſo rich 

a ſoil 
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a ſoil was ſo ſtrangely abandoned ? Some 
ſaid, the air was become ſo unhealthy, 
that they who ſtay in it are very ſhort 
lived. But it is well known, that eighty 
years ago it was well peopled ; the ill air 
is occaſioned by the want of inhabitants 
to drain the ground, and keep the ditches 
clean : the true cauſe is, the ſeverity of 
the government, the heavy taxes, and 
frequent confiſcations, which have de- 
voured many families, and driven away 
many more. P. 166, —Florence is much 


ſunk from what it was, and the other 
ſtates that were once great republics, 


ſuch as Siena and Piſa, while they re- 
tained their liberty, are now ſhrunk al- 
moſt into nothing. As one goes over 
Tuſcany, it appears diſpeopled, and poor, 
and in many places the ſoil is quite ne- 
glected for want of hands to cultivate 
it; and in other places, where there are 
more people, they look ſo poor, and their 
houſes are ſuch miſerable ruins, that it 
is ſcarce accountable how there ſhould 
be ſo much poverty in ſo rich a country, 
which is all over full of beggars. The diſ- 

N 2 peopling 
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peopling of Tuſcany, and moſt of the 
principalicies of Italy, but chiefly of the 
Pope's dominions, which are more aban- 
doned than any other part of Italy, ſeem- 
ed to flow from nothing but the ſeverity 
of the government, and the great decay 
of trade. P. 176, —All the way from 
Florence, through the great Duke's 
country, looked ſo ſad, that I concluded 
it muſt be the moſt diſpeopled of all 
Italy : but indeed, I changed my note 
when I came into the Pope's territories 
at Pont Centino ; where there was a rich 
bottom, all uncultivated, and not fo 
much as ſtocked with cattle : but as l 
paſſed from M. Fiaſcone to Viterbo, 
this appeared yet more amazing; for 
a vaſt champaign country lay almoſt 
quite deſerted; and that wide town, 
which is of great compaſs, hath as yet ſo 
few inhabitants, and thoſe look ſo poor 
and miſerable, that the people in the or- 
dinary towns in Scotland, and in its worſt 
places, make a better appearance. When 
I was within a day's journey of Rome, I 
fancied that the neighbourhood of fo 
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great a city muſt mend the matter; but I 
was much diſappointed ; for a ſoil that 
was ſo rich, and lay ſo ſweetly, that it 
far exceeded any thing I ever ſaw out of 
Italy, had neither inhabitants in it, nor 
cattle upon it, to the tenth part of what it 
could bear: the ſurprize that this gave me, 
increaſed upon me as I wen: out of Rome, 
on the other ſide, chiefly all the way to 
Naples, and on the way to Civita Vec- 
chia; for that vaſt and rich champaign 
country that runs all along to Terracina, 
which from Civita Vecchia is above an 

hundred miles long, and is in many places 
twelve or twenty miles broad, 1s aban- 
doned to ſuch a degree, that as far as one's 
eye can reach, there isnot ſo much as an 
houſe to be ſeen, but on the hills that are 
on the north ſide of the valley: and by 
this diſpeopling of the country, the air 
is now become ſo unwholſome, that it is 
not ſafe to be a night in it all the ſum- 

mer long; for the water that lies upon 
many places not being drained, it rots, 

and in the ſummer this produces ſo 
many noiſome ſteams, that it is felt even 
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in Rome itſelf; and if it were not for 
the breezes that come from the moun- 
tains, it would be intolerable. In a 
word, it is the rigour of the government 
that has driven away the inhabitants. 
P. 181.—In Apulia, the richeſt part of 
all Italy, the commons are ſo miſerably 
oppreſſed, that in many places they die 
of hunger, even amidſt the great plenty 
of their beſt years.“ P. 191. 


The good Biſhop deſcribes Bologna, 
as enjoying more liberty than any city 
in Italy, and therefore full of people 
abounding in wealth: the ſame deſcrip- 
tion he gives of Marſeilles in France, 
with the ſame happy conſequences: but 
of the Republic of Genoa, © there is for 
many miles, as it were, a conſtant tract 
of towns and villages, and all thoſe are 
well peopled, though they have ſcarce 
any ſoil at all; and that they lie upon a 
boiſterous ſea which is always in a ſtorm, 
and which affords very few fiſh; yet the 
gentleneſs of the government draws ſuch 


multitudes hither, and they are ſo full 
of 
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of wealth that money goes at two per 
cent.” 

Lord Moleſworth gives the following 
account of Denmark. In former times, 
and even till the late alteration in the 
government, the nobility, i. e. the gen- 
try, lived in great afluence and proſpe- 
rity; their country- ſeats were large and 
magnificent, their hoſpitality extraordi- 
nary, becauſe their plenty was ſc too. 
They lived for the moſt part at home, 
and ſpent their revenues among their 
neighbours and tenants, by whom they 
were conſidered and reſpected as ſo many 
petty princes, Now they are ſunk to a 
very low condition, and diminiſh daily, 
both in number and credit; their eſtates 
ſcarce paying the taxes impoſed on them, 
which makes them grind the faces of 
their poor tenants, to get an overplus 
for their own ſubſiſtence. Nay, I have 
been aſſured by ſome gentlemen of good 
repute, who formerly were maſters of great 
eſtates, that they have offered to make 
an abſolute ſurrender to the king of large 
poſſeſſions in the iſland of Zealand, ra- 
; 8 ther 
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ther than pay the taxes; which offer, 
though preſſed with earneſtneſs, would 
by no means be accepted; becauſe eſtates 
belonging to the fame gentlemen, lying 
in other places, which had the good for- 
tune to be taxed leſs than the full value 
of the income, were liable to pay the 
taxes of any other eſtate appertaining to 
the ſame perſon, in caſe that other eſtate 
were not able. Through theſe, and ſe- 
veral other means, many of the ancient 
families are fallen to decay ; their coun- 
try- houſes, which were like palaces, being 
ruinous, they are forced to live meanly 
and obſcurely, in ſome corner of them ; 
unleſs it be their good fortune to procure 
an employment, civil or military, at 
court; which is the thing they are moſt 
ambitious of; it being indeed neceſſary 
to ſecure their families any tolerable ſub- 
ſiſtence, or to afford them ſome ſhelter 
from the injuſtices and exactions of the 
collectors. None but the new nobility, 
7. e. ſuch as have titles from the king, 
have liberty to make a will, unleſs it be 
approved and ſigned by the king during 
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the teſtator's life. In caſe it ſhovld hap- 
pen, that one who has a mind to tranſ- 
plant himſelf to another place, could find 
a purchaſer for his eltate ; the law is, 
that one-third of the purchaſe-money 
ſhall accrue to the king ; and indeed, 
if there were not ſuch a icvere law againſt 
alienations, it is poſſible moſt of the 
preſent poſſeſſors would quit the country 
the firſt opportunity. The king aſſumes 
to himſelt the power of diſpoſing of all 
heirs and heireſſes. The natives are con- 
ſidered much leſs than ſtrangers, and are 
more out of the road of preferment, as 
all ſorts of places, civil and military, are 
filled more by foreigners than gentle- 
men of the country ; and in their diſ- 
poſal of offices, it is remarkable, that 
ſuch as are of ordinary birth and fortune, 
are much fooner preferred than thoſe of 
contrary qualities; fo that here may be 
found ſeveral in the moſt profitable and 
honourable employments, who have for- 
merly been ſerving- men, and ſuch like; 
and theſe prove the beſt executors of the 
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will and pleaſure of arbitrary power, and 
are careſſed accordingly. 


The difficulty of procuring a comfort- 
able ſubſiſtence, an d thelittle ſecurity of 
enjoying what ſhall be acquired through 
induſtry, is a great cauſe of prodigality, 
not only in the gentry, but in the very 
burghers and peaſants. They live to day, 
not knowing but what they now have, 
may be taken from them to morrow. 
The courtier buys . no land, but remits 
his money to the bank of Amſterdam or 
Hamburgh; the gentleman,the merchant, 
and the burgher, ſpend preſently what 
they get, before it be taken from them 
by taxes; the peaſant, as ſoon as he gets 
a rix-dollar, lays it out in brandy with 
all haſte, leſt his landlord, whoſe ſlave he 
is, ſhould hear of it, and take it from 
him. Thus, 


Torva lezna lupum ſequitur, lupus ipſe capellam. 
Viacil, 


The trading towns and villages, except 
Copenhagen, are all fallen to decay. Thus 
Kiog, which in Chriſtian;the IVth's time 
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raiſed freely for that king's ſervice, in one 
day, two hundred thouſand rix- dollars; yet 
upon occaſion of the laſt poll-rax, I heard 
that the collectors were forced to take 
from this and other towns, in lieu of 
money, old feather-beds, bedſteads, braſs, 
pewter, wooden chairs, &c. which they 
violently took from the poor people, 
who were unable to pay, leaving them 
deſtitute of all manner of neceſſaries for 
the uſe of living. The peaſants are all 
numbered, and ſold as belonging to the 
freehold, as trees are with us. If any 
of theſe wretches be of a diligent and 


improving temper, and repairs his farm 


houſe, making it convenient, neat, or 
pleaſant, it is forty to one but he 1s 
preſently tranſplanted from thence to a 
naked and uncomfortable habitation, to 
the end that his griping landlord may get 
more rent by placing another on the land 
that is thus improved. Another griev- 
ance is, the quartering and paying of the 
ſoldiers. For every hundred rix-dollars 
which any houſe is rated at, the inhabi- 
tants are obliged to quarter one ſoldier : 


thus 
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thus a vintner at Copenhagen, and he 
none of the richeſt, having the ground of 
his houſe valued at nine hundred rix- 
dollars, he conſequently quarters nine ſol- 
diers on account of his houſe, and three 
more on account of his trade, The like 
proportion is regarded towards all others 
with reſpect to their houſes and trades. 
Among the hardſhips which are impoſed 
on theſe poor peaſants, that which ſeemed 
to me one of the greateſt, was, the obli- 
gation they lie under, to furniſh the king, 
royal family, and all their attendants, their 
baggage and furniture, with horſes and 
travelling waggons, whenſoever he makes 
any ' progreſs, which he often does, to 
Jutland or Holſtein, or takes any leſſer 
Journey in Zealand; nay, although it be 
only to his country-houſes of Frederikſ- 
burgh, and Vagerſburgh. In theſe caſes, 
all the peaſants that lic near the road, or 
in that diſtrict, are ſuramoned to attend 
with their horſes and waggons at certain 
ſtages, where they are to relieve each 
other; and this they often do, always at 
their own charges for man's and horſc's 
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'meat, for two or three days together; no 
regard being had to the ſeaſon of harveſt, 
which is the uſual travelling time, or to 
any other conveniency of theſe poor 
wiretches. I have frequently ſeen them 
with hundreds of waggons in a company, 
attending the arrival of the court, be- 
wailing their ſad condition ; and as foon 
as the king is come up, and his coaches, 
with thoſe of the other perlons of quality, 
were fitted with ſix or eight boor's horſes 
each, for they are little bigger than 
calves, then every lackey ſeizes on his 
boor and waggon for his own proper 
uſe; at which time, unleſs his pleaſure 
be in all things complied with, the poor 
trembling peaſant, who drives on, and 
takes all things patiently, without reply- 
ing one word, is ſo beaten and abuſed, 
that it has often moved my pity and in- 
dignation to fee it. Neither is it only 
when the king himſelf travels, that the 
boors are put to this trouble; but when- 
ever he pleaſes to give his warrant to any 
perſon of quality, or officer that has a 
journey to make, they are obliged to this 

Lf ſervice 
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fervice and attendance. —In ſhort, under 
a deſpotic monarch, they endure all the 
hardſhips of theirold feudal ſyſtem, toge- 
ther with thoſe peculiar to deſpotiſin.— 
All eatables and drinkables brought into 
any towns, pay a heavy exciſe. They pay 
great ſtamp- duties, land-tax, poll-tax, 
fortification · tax, marriage- tax when any 
of the king's daughters is to be mar- 
ried, trade - money in proportion to the 
ſuppoſed gains, ground-rents in towns. 
The poll- tax is on infants as well as 
adults.“ | 

Mr. Swinburne, in his account of a 
Journey through Spain, lately publiſhed, 
gives a very ſtriking deſcription of its in- 
habitants. He ſays, © The liſtleſs indo- 
lence equally dear to the uncivilized ſa- 
vage, and to the degenerate ſlave of deſ- 
potiſm, 1s no where more indulged than 
in Spain; thouſands of men in all parts 
of the realm, are ſeen to paſs their whale 
day, wrapped up in a cloak, ſtanding in 
rows againſt a wall, or dozing under a 
tree. P. 369.— They are not naturally a 


ſerious melancholy people; but miſery and 
diſcontent 
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diſcontent have caſt a gloom over them; 
increaſed, no doubt, by the long habit of 
diſtruſt and terror inſpired by the inqui- 
ſition.” P. 392.—Dr. Robinſon agrees 
with Mr. Swinburne, in attributing the 
declenſion of their trade, the loſs of their 
wealth, and their want of people, to 
the deſpotic government introduced by 
Charles the Vth.* 

$ 7. We muſt return once more to 
Holland and the Low Countries. We 
have obſerved, that the United Provinces 
are the moſt opulent, and the beſt peo» 
pled of any country in the world. This 
is the more remarkable, becauſe their moſt 
opulent and beſt peopled provinces, are 


the moſt unhealthy of any provinces in 


Europe. This appears from Sir John 
Pringle's obſervations on the diſeaſes of 
the army, who attributes it to the damp- 
neſs of the ſoil, and the badneſs of the 
air and water. The four maritime pro- 
vinces produce little beſides butter and 
cheeſe, The wool with which they are 


* Robinſon's Charles V. vol, ii. p. 262. 
clothed, 
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clothed, and the corn by which they are 
fed, is not of their own growth. Every 
article uſed in building their ſhips, is im- 
ported from other countries. Part of this 
country was gained out of the ſea, and 
is preſerved with infinite labour and ex- 
pence; erat inſtabilis tellus innabilis unda. 
It is evident therefore, that nothing but 
a love of liberty could induce men to 
leave the moſt fertile countries, to take 
refuge in this once barren and inhoſpi- 
table corner of the world. We may 
therefore conclude, that if the Prince of 
Orange, either by violence or corrupt 
influence, ſhould ever deprive the Uni- 
ted Provinces of their liberties, and aſ- 
ſume deſpotic power, he will find, that 


he has graſped a ſhadow : the riches, 


the trade, the very people themſelves, 
will vaniſh, „like the baſeleſs fabrick of a 
viſion.” The fea will deſtroy their dikes, 
that powerful invader will break in upon 
their land, and leave their chiefeſt cities 
to be little fiſhing towns, as they were 
of old . The Prince of Orange mani- 


Sir William Temple's Netherlands, 
feſted, 
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feſted, not only his goodneſs but his 
wiſdom, when he rejected the offer made 
to him by Charles the IId of England, 
and Lewis the XIVth of France, that 
they would unite their forces, to inveſt 
him with abſolute ſovereignty, which in 
the end could be no more than adſolute. 
dominion over a few miſerable fiſhing 

towns. 
$ 8. If England, in any future period, 
ſhould loſe her liberty, her citizens will 
ſeek refuge in America, This track has 
been already marked out to them, by 
thoſe who fled into the wilderneſs, from 
the perſecutions which ſucceeded the 
Reformation. Theſe were the firſt ſet- 
tlers in North America, who, after en- 
during the greateſt hardſhips, eſtabliſh- 
ed the flouriſhing Colony of New En- 
gland. For the laſt century and an 
half, the emigrations from Europe 
have been continually increaſing, Co- 
lony after Colony has been ſettled, and 
yet there is room. The preſent con- 
teſt between the Colonies, and the Pa- 
O rent 
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rent State, has tended greatly to the 
depopularion of both; but with this dif- 
ference, the one being voung will ſoon 
recover ſtrength, the other labouring 
under the infirmities of old age, will 
with great difficulty ſurvive the cone 
flict. 
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THE DIFFERENT RANKS AND DEGREES 
OF SUBJECTS, 


ON 


S$ I. HE Princes of the blood can 
have no perfonal ſecurity under 

a deſpotic government, nor can the chil- 
dren of the deſpot have any attachment 
to each other. If the father is jealous of 
his children, he may eaſily be prevailed 
upon to provide for his own ſecurity, by 
cauſing them to be ſtrangled. As he 
can name any one of them for his ſuc- 
ceſſor, they mult be jealous of each other, 
and the more ſo, becauſe the ſafety of 
the ſucceſſor requires, that all his bro- 
thers ſhould be deſtroyed. As the de- 
ſpot 1s not confined to his own family for 
the choice of a ſucceſſor, they may all 
be ſet aſide ; which muſt be fatal to every 
O 2 one 
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one of them. Should he neglect to name a 


ſucceſſor, the conſequence mult be a civil 


war, ending perhaps in the extirpation of 
the family, or the diviſion of the Em- 
pire. For the confirmation of theſe po- 
ſitions, founded in the very nature of 
deſpotiſm, we may refer, if need be, to the 
Hiſtory of the Roman Empire, of Ruſſia, 
of Turkey, and of Perſia, ancient and 


modern. | 
Under a free government, the princes 


of the blood, be they ever ſo numerous, 

enjoy perſonal ſecurity ; they help to ſup- 

port, and are ſupported by the throne ; 

they bear the higheſt honours, and ſhare 
the moſt important offices in the ſtate. 

$ 2. The prime miniſter of a deſpotic 

ſovereign, like a lofty and wide ſpread- 

ing oak, may excite the admiration of 
mankind, while, like the beaſts of the 

field, they couch beneath his ſhadow. 
A ſudden ſtorm arifes, the thunder roars, 

the lightnings flaſh, in a moment, in the 

twinkling of an eye, the oak 1s rent in 

twain, and the beaſts which ſought ſhel- 

ter under its branches, eſcape from it 

with 
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with the utmoſt precipitation. We ſee 
Haman, the ſon of Hammedatha the 
Agagite, one day advanced by Ahaſuerus, 
and ſeated by his fide, above all the prin- 
ces of the realm, while every knee is 
bowed before him ; the next day we be- 
hold him exalted on a gallows, fifty cu- 
bits high. In a deſpotic government, 
the prime miniſter can have no ſecurity 
for his honours, his poſſeſſions, his perſon, 
or his family. By ſtudying every moment 
the humours of his ſovereign, preventing 
and gratifying his every wiſh, by mean 
compliance, and ſervile flattery, he may 
gain his affection, and govern while he 
ſeems only to obey. 

But this cannot always laſt. The atten- 
tion cannot be kept always on the rack, 
yet one moment's inattention may be fa- 
tal. The miniſter cannot always command 
his paſſions ; theſe may happen for a mo- 
ment to ſtand in his maſter's way, and 
their wills may claſh. The miniſter's in. 
ventions may not keep pace with the ex- 
pectations of the ſovereign, who is ever 
looking for new gratifications, The ſo- 

bz vereign 
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vereign himſeif, ſpoiled by indulgence, 
will in time grow fretful, unreaſonable 
in his expectations, and weary of the 
ſame object; like a peeviſh ill ſpoiled 
child, he will be out of humour he 
knows not why, and quarrel with thoſe 
who have ſtudied molt to pleaſe him. The 
miniſter may be then caſily ſupplant- 
ed, and that even by his own creatures. 
But what 1s more dangerous than all, un- 
lels the miniſter can keep his ſovereign 
conſtantly contined to his ſeraglio, his eye 
may wander, or even in the ſeraglio it- 
ſelf there may be concealed a mortal 
enemy. Againſt this it is impoſſible to 
provide Mordecai was in himſelf a moſt 
contemptible adverſary, but when ſup- 
ported by the beauty of Eſther, he be- 
came irreſiſtible ; with the greateſt eaſe 
ſupplanted Haman, and from ſitting at 
the king's gate, became prime minifter, 
The hittory of deſpotic ſovereigns is 
little more than the hiſtory of intrigues ; 
as often as they change their miſtreſs, 
they change their miniſter ; the one im- 
plies the other, Neither the prudence, 

10 nor 
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nor the attention, nor the abject ſub- 
jection of a miniſter, can prevent his be- 
ing attacked from this quarter, Thus 
Wolſey, thus Thomas Cromwell fell, 
and thus have fallen thouſands.—If a 
prime miniſter be not thus ſupplanted, 
yet, not being able to command events, 
his wiſeſt counſels may be unſucceſsful, 
unexpected misfortunes may happen with- 
out his fault, and for theſe misfortunes 
he muſt be reſponſible. His conduct 
cannot be examined in a courſe of law, 
much leſs by impartial judges ; the ſove- 
reign himſelf 1s become lazy, and cannot 
endure the pain of thinking, the miniſter 
therefore mult, right or wrong, be puniſh- 
ed. This puniſhment differs according 
to the climate, and the perfection or im- 
perfection of the deſpotiſm. Under a 
free government, to be diſmiſſed implies 
only that the miniſter is out of office, re- 
taining however, his life, liberty, and 
property ; but under a perfect deſpotiſm, 
to be diſmiſſed, and to be ſtrangled, are 
ſynonymous ; under a monarchy or ba- 
ſtard deſpotiſm, the miniſter when out 

O 4 of 
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of favour is either baniſhed ; recent in- 
ſtances of which we have had in France, 
Spain, and Ruſſia; or delivered over to 
the laws which had been violated, or ſup- 
poſed tobe violated, by the miniſter while 
under the protection of his ſovereign ; as 
inſtances of which may be produced, the 
Farl of Somerſet in the reign of James 
the Iſt; but above all, Thomas Crom- 
well and Wolſey in the reign of Henry 
the VIIIth. No ſubject had ever been 
taken from a more humble {ſtation than 
Wolſey, no ſubject had ever been raiſed 
ſo high. He had the Archbiſhoprick of 
York, and with it held the Abbey of 
Saint Albans, and Biſhopricks of Win- 
cheſter, Bath, and Wells; he was at the 
ſame time Lord Chancellor, Cardinal], 
Pope's Legate, and Prime Miniſter, 
Thus exalted, he was courted by the. moſt 
powerful princes of Europe, who were 
deſirous of purchaſing his friendſhip at 
any rate. No mortal ever poſſeſſed a 
greater ſhare of pride, vanity, avarice, 
and ambirion, or was more implacable 
in his reſentments; no mortal had ever 
more 
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more opportunities of gratifying theſe 
paſſions. He had ſupplanted the Earl 
of Surrey, by the ſtrength of his under- 
ſtanding, by his indefatigable applica- 
tion, and above all, by gratifying the 
Paſſions of his ſovereign ; but, after en- 
Joying his high dignities for ſeventeen 
years, he was at laſt ſupplanted in his 
turn by one, whoſe intereſt did not coin- 
cide with his. He was unfortunately as 
eager in his purſuit of the triple crown, 
as Henry was of his divorce. Henry had 
hitherto given up every thing to him; 
this he could not give up. Love 1s 
ſtronger than death, jealouſy 1s cruel as 
the grave. Ungrateful Wolſey found it 
ſo; the beauty of Ann Bullen triumph- 
ing over the ſtrong attachment Henry 
had for him ; he 1s diſgraced, baniſhed 
the court, accuſed of high treaſon, and 
arreſted ; but happily for himſelf, diſap- 
pointed his enemies by his unexpected 
death. 


«« Farewel, a long farewel to all my greatneſs ! 
This is the ſtate of man; to-day he puts forth 


The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow bloſſoms, 
* A nd 
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And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him; 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt ; 

And when he thinks, good eaiy man, full ſurely 
His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root; 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys, that ſwim oa bladders, 
Theſe many ſummers in a ſea of glory : 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has left me, 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the mercy 

Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me, 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye; 

I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how wretched 
Is that poor man, that hangs on prince's favours | 
There is, betwixt that ſmile we would aſpire to, 
That ſweet aſpect of princes, and our ruin, 
More pangs and fears than war or women have 
And, when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again,” 


$ 3. The nobility, This order of men 
is equally intolerable in a democracy, 
and in a deſpotic government; the jea- 
louſy of the citizens excludes them from 
the former, the jealouſy of the deſpot 
excludes them from the latter. In the 


former, all muſt be equal as freemen ; in 
the 
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the latter they muſt be all equal as ſlaves, 
the ſovereign alone excepted, The no- 
bility may be conſidered as a claſs of 
men elevated above the reſt by ſuperior 
fortune, and more careful education ; who 
have a certain value ſtamped upon them 
by the ſovereign, which value being only 
nominal, not intrinſic, cannot of itſelf 
give currency: this the nobility them- 
ſelves muſt give, and in order to give it, 
muſt poſſeſs the intrinſic value. As they 
are elevated above the reſt, they muſt 
feel that the eyes of men are fixed upon 
them, and that from them 1s expected the 
molt exalted virtue, a peculiar greatneſs 
of mind, a high ſenſe of honour, a love 
of liberty, with a contempt of dangers, 
and of death. They muſt ſeek to diſ- 
tinguiſh themſelves by every thing that 
15 great. In a word, every nobleman 


mult feel that he is by birth a hero. 


In a mixt monarchy, this order of citi- 
zens is infinitely valuable, the nobility 
being at once the ſupport of the throne, 
and guardians of the people. In a go- 


yernmeat purely deſpotic, they are alto- 
gether 
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gether intolerable. © How can a de- 
ſpotic prince bear with ſuch a thing as 
honour ? Honour glories in contempt of 
life ; and here the prince's whole ſtrength 
conſiſts in the power of taking it away. 
How can honour ever bear with a de- 
ſpotic priace? Honour therefore, is 
a thing unknown in deſpotic govern- 
ments . | 

As in a pure deſpotiſm the nobility 
muſt be annihilated, ſo in a baſtard de- 
ſpotiſm they muſt be depreſſed, impo- 
veriſhed, and kept dependent on the 
court. It is evident, the kings of France 
have nothing to fear but from their no- 
bility ; will they not therefore feel it to 
be their intereſt, to keep this body in de- 
pendence, to depreſs and to impoveriſh 
it, till by degrees it dies away? 

In the laſt reign, this body felt its in- 
ſignificancy. When the king held a bed 
of juſtice at the time he baniſhed his par- 
liaments, there was not one, even of the 
princes of the blood, who dared to de- 


* Monteſq, B. iii. c. 8, 9. B. iv. c. 3. 
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liver an opinion; but when that crea- 
ture of intrigue, the Chancellor Maupas, 
aſked their opinion one by one, many 
trembled, turned pale, and aniwered, 
that they had no opinion, They are 
depreſſed, they muſt be annihilated. 
When Baron Monteſquieu endeavours to 
prove, that it is the intereſt of monarchs 
to ſupport and cheriſh the nobility, as 
being univerſally the ſupporters of the 
throne *, this is on the principle that the 
pure monarchy or government by /aw is 
not to be corrupted, that courts of juſtice. 
are to continue free, and cities and all 
corporate bodies to retain their privi- 
leges + ; but then he has very juſtly ob- 
ſerved, © the rivers haſten to m:ngle 
their waters with the ſea; and monar- 
chies loſe themſelves in deſpotic power 4.“ 

What has been ſaid of the nobility, 
muſt hold good, in a degree, of gentle- 
men of great landed property.—When 
the ſun appears, every ſtar withdraws its 
light. 


* Efpr. des I. oix, L. viii. e. 9. 
+ Ibid. 1. v. C. 10, 11. 
1 Ibid. viii. 17. 
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$ 4. The people. In a pure deſpotiſm 
there are none but people ; there is but 
one claſs, all are equal, for all are ſlaves; 
no man has property; his life, his li- 
berty, his poſſeſſions, his conſcience, are 
all at the diſpoſal of the ſovereign, or his 
viſier. | 
In a baſtard deſpotiſm there 1s a re- 
gular gradation of oppreſſion ; as the 
nobles are under the moſt abject ſub- 
jection to the monarch, they are indulged 
in tyrannizing over the people. Tn this 
ſort of government, the people have as 
many tyrants as there are lords, from 
each of which they may expect injuries, 
and from none of which they can expect 


redreſs. | 
Libertas pauperis hæc eſt. 


Pulſatus rogat, & pug nis conciſus adorat, 
Ut liceat paucis cum dentibus inde reverti. 
Juvenal, Sat. iii. 300. 
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§ 1. IN deſpotic governments there 

mult be a ſtanding army, becauſe 
the citizens at large mult not have arms, 
and a national militia cannot alone be 
truſted by this government, When one 
prince increaſes his ſtanding army, his 
neighbours muſt alſo increaſe theirs; as 
they augment their troops, he mult do the 
ſame. Thus, like contending hawks, they 
try which ſhall mount the higheſt. The 
number of troops being increafed, the 
ſoldiers pay muſt be diminiſhed. Ir is 
ſaid, that no troops in Europe are ſo ill 
paid as the king of Pruſfſia's—no ſo- 
vereign in the world has ſo many troops, 
in proportion to the extent of his domi- 


nions.— In France, they are not much 
| better 
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better paid. Baron Monteſquieu ſays, 
* that the French nobility always ſerve 
their prince with their whole capital 
ſtock ; and when that is ſunk, make room 
for others, who follow their example; 
who go to war that they may never be 
reproached with not having been there; 
who, when they can no longer hope for 
riches, live in expectation of honours ; 
and when they have not obtained the 
latter, enjoy the conſolation of having 
acquired glory.” — Cold conſolation this 
for one who has ſpent his patrimony, 
that he has acquired glory for his ſo- 
vereign |! 
$ 2. Under a deſpotic government, the 
ſoldiers are continually ſacrificed to the 
reſentment, ambition, or avarice, of the 
ſovereign, his miſtreſs, or his favourite, 
In reading the hiſtory of mankind, let 
any one calculate, and he will find, that 
of all the bloody wars which have been 
carried on, from the commencement of 
the world, ninety-nine out of an hun- 
dred have originated from the inſatiable 
avarice, or the reſtleſs ambition of the 
ſovereign, 
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ſovereign, or from his reſentment of 
{ome affront offered to his perſon, and 
this either real or imaginary. As for 
the proſperity and happineſs of the ſol- 
dier, or the ſubject, theſe are of no ac- 
count in the eſtimation of one, whom 
his ſenſes continually inform, that he 
himſelf is every thing, and his ſubjects 
nothing.” 

No ſovereigns have been ever more 
deſpotic than the Perſian monarchs, and 
none have ever ſacrificed more ſoldiers to 
their reſentment and ambition. When 
Cambyſes, the ſon of Cyrus, after ſubduing 
Egypt, determined to attack the Ethio- 
pians with his whole army, without con- 
ſidering, that he had neither proviſions, 
nor any thing neceſſary for ſuch an ex- 
pedition; what could they do? He 
compelled them to follow him through 
the deſarts, where fifty thouſand of his 
ſoldiers were overwhelmed by clouds of 
ſand, and more died of hunger, while he 
fared ſumptuouſly every day *, 


* Herodotus, L. iii. 
P The 
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The expedition of Darius againſt the 
Scythians, was equally deſtructive to his 
ſoldiers, without their having a proba- 
bility of gaining any advantage for them- 
ſelves, or for their country. This people 
had neither towns nor houſes ; they in- 
habited an uncultivated country; they 
roved from ſpot to ſpot, to ſeek paſture 
for their flocks, which, with liberty, was 
their only property. Darius did not 
want their flocks, he wiſhed to rob 
them of their liberty. His brother Ar- 
tabanes remonſtrated againſt the injuſtice, 
the folly, the madneſs of the enterprize ; - 
but in vain. The Scythians being in— 
formed of his intentions, ſent their flocks, 
with their old men, women, and chil- 
dren, to the moſt northern part of their 
territory, filled up their wells, and then 
marching with their allies to meet the 
king, who invaded their country at the 
head of ſeven hundred thouſand men ; 
they decoyed him into the heart of 
their country. The farther he advanced, 
the greater hardſhips he endured, and the 
more difficult and dangerous his retreat 


I became. 
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became. Weary at laſt of proceeding 
in a country where nothing was to be 
got, and of purſuing an enemy whom he 
could never bring to action, but who was 
continually harraſſing his troops, he fled 
with the greateſt precipitation from a 
ruin which ſeemed inevitable, and with the 
ſhattered remains of his vaſt army, he re- 
paſſed the Danube “. 

His ſucceſſor invaded Greece at the 
head of the greateſt army which. Aſia 
ever poured forth, his land forces alone 
amounting to above two millions. The 
greateſt part of theſe fell as victims de- 
voted to his ambition. Defeated at the 
Straits of Thermopylæ, and again at 
Salamin, by men who fought for liberty, 
he retired with precipitation, through a 
country where he had made no proviſion 
for the ſupport of his troops; and after 
a continued flight of five and forty days, 
he croſſed the Helleſpont in a little boat, 
and almoſt alone, leaving the famiſhed 
remnant of his army to provide for its 


own ſecurity. 


Herodot. L. iv. 
P 2 Though 
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Though the ſovereigns of Perſia, as 
being moſt deſpotic, have been moſt pro- 
digal of the ſoldiers blood, the princes 
of Europe have not been overſparing, 
when they have had it in their power to 
indulge their private piques, their am- 
bition, or their avarice. Such were the 
Engliſh princes who ſought to conquer 
France, or in other words, to tranſlate 
the ſeat of Empire, and reduce England 
to a Province, In this mad purſuit, as 
many lives were loſt as Xerxes loſt in 
his attempt to conquer Greece. Such 
were Francis the Iſt, and Lewis the 
XIVth of France; ſuch Charles the Vth 
of Germany, and Charles the XIIth of 
Sweden ; fuch the king of Pruſſia, On 
the other hand, ſuch princes as have 
not been ſtrong enough to attack their 
neighbours, have hired out their troops 
to other princes, and have, from an in- 
ſatiable avarice, ſent them to murder 
thoſe who never injured them. © The 
Chief Prieſts of the Jews took the ſilver 
pieces, and ſaid, it is not lawful to put 
them into the treaſury, becauſe it is the 

8 price 
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price of blood *.” The ſovereigns of 
Germany are not of the ſame way of 
thinking. It is ſaid of Dionyſus the 
younger, that he made a debauch, which 
continued for three months entire, du- 
ring all which time, his palace, ſhut 


againſt all perſons of ſenſe and reaſon, 


was crowded with drunkards, and re- 
ſounded with nothing but low buffoon- 
ery, obſcene jeſts, lewd ſongs, dances, 
maſquerades, and every kind of groſs and 
diſſolute extravagance. One would ima- 
cine he had juſt received a ſubſidy for the 
hire of his troops. Such preciſely was the 
conduct of the Prince of Heſſe, when he 
received the firſt ſubſidy from England, 
for the troops which went over to Ame- 
rica, He ſent to Paris for players, dan- 
cers, and proſtitutes, and continued his 
debauch till his money was all gone. 
It was not to be imagined that his ſol- 
diers in the mean time, would gather 
laurels in America, When citizens be- 
come ſoldiers, and fight for the laws and 


Mat. xxvii, 6. 
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liberties of their country, they are capable 
of performing wonders; witneſs Mara- 
thon ! witneſs Thermopyle ! But when 
ſlaves are ſold, and know that they are 
ſold, how can it be expected that they 
will fight. | 

$ 3. Monteſquieu obſerves, that“ the 
Engliſh know. better than any other 
people upon earth, how to value at 
the ſame time, theſe three great advan- 
tages, religion, commerce, and liberty.” 
There is a remarkable connection be- 
tween theſe; they tend to produce or 
promote each other. Religion and com- 
merce are ſo congenial, that in many in- 
ſtances, they produce the ſame effects. 
If religion teaches, requires, and in— 
duces men © to beat their ſwords into 
ploughſhares, and their ſpears into prun- 
ing-hooks ;” ſo alſo does commerce. If 
the ſpirit of commerce were to prevail 
univerſally, “ nation would not lift up 
ſword againſt nation, neither would they 
learn war any more *”, Commerce ſoftens 


® Iſaiah ii. 4. 


and 
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and poliſhes the manners of men. It 
unites them by one of rhe ſtrongeſt of 
all ties, the deſire of ſupplying their mu- 
tual wants. It diſpoſes them to peace, 
by eftabliſhing in every ſtate, an order of 
citizens, bound by their intereſt to be 
the guardians of public tranquillity “. 
No nation values trade more highly than 
Holland; and no nation takes more pains 
to live in peace. Their ſoldiers are 
ready to defend their country if attacked, 
but are not harraſſed and worn out by 
hard ſervice in foreign climates, nor hur- 
ried from the frigid to the torrid, and 
from the torrid back again to the frigid 
zone, to make new conqueſts for a de- 
ſpot, and increaſe the number of his ſlaves. 
Their duty is eaſy, their employment ho- 
nourable. 

It is the intereſt of the ſoldier to pre- 
ſerve the liberty of his country. 

$ 4. Soldiers are men. Liberty is as 
valuable to them, as to other citizens. 


Robinſon Charles V. vol. i. 97. 
b They 
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They have relations, they have friends, 


in whoſe happineſs or miſery they muſt 


ſympathize ; but independent of this 
conlideration, it is evident that they muſt 
ſhare in the happineſs or miſery of the 
country where they dwell. It is yet 
further evident, that they cannot - put a 
yoke on the neck of their fellow citizens, 


without at the ſame time being ſlaves 
themſelves. It can be but ſmall conſo- 


lation to the Janizaries in Conſtantinople, 
that they are ſometimes able to dethrone 
one Sultan, and exalt another ; for hereby 
they only change their maſter. The 
new Sultan loves the treachery, but hates 
the traitors ; he will therefore ſecure the 
poſſeſſion of his new dignity, by the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe who raiſed him to it. 
In other States, the ſoldiers have not even 
this conſolation, Every ſoldier who is a 
man of principle, conſiders, that his firſt 
duty is to his country, and to the chief 
magiſtrate only as the executor of his 
country's laws ; hence the beauty of that 
epitaph over Leonidas and the heroic 

10 Spartans, 
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Spartans, who died gloriouſly at the 
Straits of Thermopylæ, fighting for the 
liberties of Greece ; 


N Fe &yleror Aaxidziuoncicy N T1 by 
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Go ſtranger, tell the Lacedemonians, that we lay 
here, having died in obedience to the laws, 


The only conſolation a ſoldier can 
have, under all the dangers, hardſhips, 


and fatigues of war, is, that he 1s fighting 
for his country, his religion, or his 
liberty, 
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-; 5 4 a - * 
ON PROTECTION AND ALLEGIANCE. 


$1,.JYROTECTION and Allegi- 

ance are reciprocal, If theſe 
are found under a deſpotiſm, they muſt 
be merely accidental, for they have no 
natural connection with it. A deſpot is 
naturally lazy, voluptuous, and igno- 
rant“. In conſequence, he neglects the 
management of public affairs, and de- 
volves that load on a prime miniſter, a 
creature of his own, a favourite whom 
cc he delighteth to honour, and to whom 
with pleaſure he communicates his great- 
neſs, and his power.” In the choice of 
a favourite he is not guided by merit, 


®* Monteſq. Eſpr, des Loix, L. ui. c. 5. 
by 
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by great abilities, by integrity, by appli- 
cation to buſineſs : men of this deſcrip- 
tion would be unfit for his intimacy and 
confidence. The moſt baſe, the moſt 
abject, the moſt vile and contemptible of 
men, who can flatter his vanity, ſuit 
themſelves - perfectly to his diſpoſition, 
and ſacrifice every thing that is ſacred to 
his will; theſe are the men who gain 
his friendſhip; and having gained it, 
they, in order to ſecure it, ſupply him 
continually with new amuſements, and 
keep him always employed in feaſting, 
abandoned to women, and intoxicated 
with pleaſure. If men of public ſpirit 
happen to get near the throne, the alarm 
is taken, the favourite trembles for his 
empire, prepares to repel theſe enemies, 
and aſſembles all the powers of earth and 

hell to deſtroy or to drive them off, 
Thus Clarendon was driven from the 
preſence of Charles the IId. He was a 
man of virtue, and loved his country ; 
and as ſuch, was not. to be endured in a 
court like that of Charles, nor by ſuch a 
favourite as Buckingham. The favour- 
ite 
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ite began with making him ridiculous 
and contemptible before the king, then 
proceeded to accuſe him of treaſon, and 
never reſted till he got him baniſhed. 
This had been the fate of Plato. Diony- 
ſius the younger, tyrant of Syracuſe, had 
the curioſity to ſend for Plato, and for a 
time heard him gladly. His favourites, 
his flatterers, his profligate companions, 
not being able to divert him from his 
purpoſe, took the garb of virtue, and 
commenced Philoſophers ; but at the 
ſame time uniting againſt Plato, as a 
common enemy, they ſuceeded in making 
the young monarch jealous of him, and 
at laſt procured his baniſhment from 
court, where gluttony, drunkenneſs and 
debauchery reſumed their empire“. As 
the favourite ſacrifices to the ſovereign, 
the ſovereign 1s not ungrateful ; but in 
his turn, ſacrifices the intereſt of all his 
ſubjects, and ſometimes his own alſo, to 
the favourite, When Haman the Aga- 
cite was offended with Mordecai the Jew, 


® Plut, in Dion, 


he 
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he could not be ſatisfied with wreaking 
his vengeance on him alone, but defired 
to ſacrifice to his reſentment, all the 
Jews ſcattered over the whole Aſſyrian 
Empire, from India to Ethiopia; he of- 
fered to purchaſe them of Ahaſuerus ; but 
his royal maſter, who knew no bounds, 
either to his power, or his generoſity, 
freely gave them to him, old and young, 
little children and women, to be deſtroy- 
ed in one day. When the decree was 
given, and the meſſengers diſpatched, the 
king and Haman ſat down to drink“. 
Charles the IXth of France was under 
the influence of his mother, and her Ita- 
lian favourites: to keep him 1n a ſtate 
of diſſipation, they tried in vain the 
powers of wine and women, for he was 
not to be debauched. In order to make 
him abſolute in his dominions, or from 
a hatred of the proteſtants, or from both 
theſe motives, they determined to maſ- 
ſacre the huguenots ; who, asbeing pro- 
teſtants, were the chief ſupport of liberty 


* Eſther iii, 8—15. 
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in France. The queen mother, after de- 
coying to Paris the leaders of that party, 
after cauſing the king to load them with 
favours, in order to baniſh their appre- 
henſions, after having prepared every 
thing for the perpetration of her horrid 
purpoſes, ſhe went to the king at ten 
o'clock at night, and begged leave im- 
mediately to murder all his proteſtant 
ſubjects then in Paris; with liberty at 
her leiſure, to deſtroy thoſe who were 
ſcattered over the ſeveral provinces of 
his dominions. This liberal monarch, 
had no ſooner granted her requeſt, than 
ſhe cauſed the ſignal to be given for 
the maſſacre: immediately the dukes 
of Guiſe and Anjou flew from ſtreet to 
ſtreet, with their aſſaſſins, entered the 
houſes of the proteſtants, murdered them 
in their beds, ſpared neither rich nor 
poor, neither old nor young, neither wo- 
men nor children; and continued this 
carnage for ſeven days, till they had de- 
ſtroyed upwards of five thouſand in the 
City ; of which, near ſix hundred were of 
the genteeleſt families. Though the 

queen 
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queen found it difficult when the hour 
was come, to gain her ſon's conſent, he 
had been all along privy to the plot, and 
even helped it forwards by his deep diſ- 
fimulation ; a vice in which he gloried, 
and afterwards ſeconded this blow, by 
ſending orders to the governors in all 
the feveral provinces, for the huguenots 
to be murdered. In conſequence of theſe 
bloody orders, upwards of five and twenty 
thouſand proteſtants were maſſacred in 
the provinces. I cannot help obſerving, 
that foon after this, Charles was taken 
ill, languiſhed for near two years, and 
died with blood guſhing out from the 
the pores of his ſkin, and from every ori- 
fice of his body “. 

We have already ſeen what fort 
of protection the ſubjects of Lewis 
the XIVth found, when, after the death 
of his queen, Madame de Maintenon, 
his favourite miſtreſs, had gained the 
entire aſcendant over him; and when 
by her advice, he had revoked the 
edict of Nantz, and driven eight hun- 


* Mezeray Hiſt, de France, 
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dred thouſand people out of France, 
This woman ſpread terror through the 
kingdom : not contented with baniſhing 
ſo many families, and plundering them 
of their ſubſtance, ſhe compelled the pro- 
teſtants who remained in the kingdom, 
to conform to a religion which they ab- 
horred ; ſhe committed them to priſon, 
ſent them to the gallies; ſhe cauſed them 


to be hanged, and even broke them on 


the wheel, Many thouſands, after the 
firſt migration, were willing to give up 
their poſſeſſions if they might be per- 
mitted to leave the kingdom, but ſhe 
compelled them to ſtay in it. Her power 
was abſolute; even the princes of the 
blood trembled at her frown ; ſhe diſ- 
poſed of every thing to her own crea- 
tures in the ſtate, in the army, in the 
navy, in the church. To ſupport her 
extravagance, and their monarch's wars, 
the people were oppreſſed by a load of 
taxes, rendered at laſt ſo inſupportable 
by a poll-tax, that many died of famine, 
while others, merely to get bread, en- 
tered into the army, and ſoon came to 


an 
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an end of all their miſeries in Flanders. 
She ſeemed fully to comprehend the 
maxim of her miniſter Cardinal Richlieu, 
that the people muſt be impoveriſhed to 
make the kings of France abſolute. This 
abſolute power was only exerciſed by Lewis 
the XIVth, it remained for his great-grand- 
fon Lewis the XVth, to eſtabliſh it. For 
this the French nation is indebted to his 
laſt miſtreſs, who had been a common 
proſtitute, before ſhe was introduced to 
the ſovereign by court intrigues, The 
conſequence of this introduction was a 
change in the miniſtry, a total deſtruc- 
tion of the conſtitution, the baniſhment 
of all the parliaments, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of deſpotic power. From that fa- 
tal period, the whole nation, from the 
peaſant up to the firſt princes of the 
blood, have been, and mult be, wholly 
dependent for protection, on the caprice 
of the ſovereign, his miniſter, his favour- 
ite, his miſtreſs, or his confeſſor. 

$ 2. If we examine the hiſtory of En- 
gland, we ſhall find, that moſt of our 
princes who have offered violence to our 


Q con- 
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conſtitution, who have ſet themſelves 
above the laws, and who have neglected 
to protect the people, have had their 
favourites ; whoſe happineſs has been 
dearer to them than the proſperity of 
the nation. 

When Edward the IId ſucceeded to 
the throne, he found the kingdom in a 
moſt flouriſhing condition. The wars 
of his father had been abundantly ſuc- 
ceſsful, and had conſiderably enlarged his 
dominions. The factions which had 
diſturbed former reigns, were now no 

more; and a good underſtanding ſubſiſted 
between the people and the crown. Ed- 
ward, at the age of twenty-three, aſcend- 
ed the throne, amidſt the loudeſt accla- 
mations of a people, who being pre- 
poſſeſſed in his favour, had formed the 
higheſt opinion of him, and entertained 
the moſt flattering hopes, that what his 
father left unfiniſhed, would be perfected 
by him. This opinion was too ſoon 
changed, theſe hopes were. too ſoon 
blighted. In his youth he had formed 
an unhappy attachment ; an attachment 
to 
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to one unworthy of his favour; an at- 
tachment to one who was born to be his 
ruin, Gaveſton, by birth a Gaſcon, 
taking advantage of his youth and in- 
experience, gained an abſolute aſcendant 
over him, and abuſed his confidence. 
This haughty favourite alienated from 
Edward the hearts of all his ſubjects, and 
kindled in the nation a civil war, which, 
though often ſmothered, was continually 
burſting out, till it had conſumed the 
chief parties in the conteſt, Gaveſton 
having loſt his head, was ſoon ſucceeded 
by the Spencers, who had the ſame in- 
fluence over Edward, and equally abuſed 
his confidence. Theſe new favourites, 
by indulging too. freely their ambition 
firſt, and afterwards their revenge, re- 
kindled the ſmoaking embers. So uni- 
verſal was the diſſatisfaction of the na- 
tion, that ſoon after the queen had landed 
with leſs than three thouſand men, ſhe 
ſaw herſelf at the head of a powerful 
army, while the unhappy king, deſerted 
by all, his favourites alone excepted, was 
obliged to hide himſelf in Wales, where 
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he could not long be hid. He was taken 
priſoner, depoſed, confined, and ſoon 
after murdered. —His ſon, aged ſixteen, 
ſucceeded his father in the throne, This 
great prince being a minor, his parlia- 
ment nominated a regency, but his mo- 
ther ſeized the government, and main- 
tained her uſurpation for near four years. 
During this period, her favourite, Roger 
Mortimer, had the ſole management of 
affairs, diſpoſed of every thing to his 
own creatures, and ſacrificed the intereſt 
of the nation to his own ambition, 
Richard the IId was very unhappy in 
the choice of favourites; in their ſupport 
he loſt the affection of his ſubjects, his 
crown, his life. He manifeſted in the 
beginning of his reign, that his aim was 
not the happineſs of his people, but the 
indulgence of his favourites, and the ac- 
quiſition of arbitrary power. Theſe ſer- 
vile flatterers, by their intrigues, raiſed a 
ſtorm which burſt on their own heads, 
Some of them were baniſhed, and others 
ſuffered death, as the puniſhment of their 


crimes. Among theſe laſt was Judge 
Treſilian, 
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Treſilian, who had a few years before 
indulged his ſavage diſpoſition in paſſ- 
ing ſentence, without mercy, on the un- 
fortunate and deluded rabble who had 
made an inſurrection in the beginning of 
this reign, when above fifteen hundred 
ſuffered by the hangman's hand, —This 
Judge was accuſed of treaſon, condemn- 
ed, and hanged at Tyburn. 

Richard was not long before he had new 
fayourites, and made his ſubjects ſubmit 
to new oppreſſions. His liberality to- 
wards his favourites, and his own prodi- 
gality, reduced his finances, and made 
it neceſſary to call a parliament, By a 
proper choice of ſheriffs, and by ſecuring 


the returning officers in the cities and 


. boroughs, he obtained a parliament at 
his devotion, but unfortunately the mem- 
bers were not the repreſentatives of the 
people. This good-natured, this well- 
choſen parliament, ſacrificed every thing 
to his ambition, till at laſt, veſting their 
whole authority in a ſmall number of 
commiſſioners, the king, twelve peers, 
and ſix commoners, had the ſole go- 
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vernment of the nation. The king be- 
ing thus exalted, diſplayed his deſpotic 
power, not by protecting, but by plunder- 
ing his ſubjects. Sixteen whole counties 
were unjuſtly condemned as guilty of 
treaſon ; the eſtates of all the inhabitants 
were declared to be forfeited, and the 
poſſeſſors were obliged to redeem them 
of the king. From the inhabitants of 
other counties he borrowed what ſums 
he pleaſed. Of the money thus raiſed, 
his favourites could give the beſt ac- 
count. While the nation was groaning 
under oppreſſion, while the Scots were 
making incurſions from the North, and 
the Iriſh rebelling in the Weſt, his flat- 
terers perſuaded him that his ſubjects not 
only bore his yoke with patience, but 
eſteemed themſelves happy under his 
government. — It was not long before 
Richard had an opportunity of ſeeing 
the difference between flatterers and 
friends, and that favourites are the mere 
echo of their ſovereign's wiſhes.—The 
Duke of Hereford, fon to John of Gant, 
landing at Ravenſpur with only eighty 
men, 
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men, ſaw himſelf, in a few days, at the 
head of ſixty thouſand men, and in a 
few days more, in the peaceable poſ- 
ſeſſion of a crown, to which he had no 


other title than that of being the deli- 
verer of an injured people. This Revo- 
lution was brought about without ſhed- 
ding any blood, but the blood of Rich- 
ard's miniſters and favourites, who were 
given up to the reſentment of the people, 
and beheaded at Briſtol. A generous 
people looked with pity on the misfor- 
tunes which their ſovereign had brought 
upon himſelf, though he had never pitied 
them. Conſidering the greatneſs of his 
fall, their reſentmeat was turned to com- 
paſſion; forgiving and forgetting the 
injuries they had ſuffered from his fa- 
vourites, they were ready to make his 
cauſe their own, and to ſhed their blood 
to procure his reſtoration. If princes 
did but know how natural it is for ſub- 
Jets to love their ſovereign, even at the 
very time they are driven into rebellion 
by the oppreſſion of his favourites, they 
would be more indulgent- than they 
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commonly are ; more ready to liſten to 
their complaints, and to redreſs their 
grievances. The ſovereign and his peo- 
ple can have buc one intereſt ; though 
the ſovereign 1s often blind to this com- 
mon intereſt, the people are ſeldom fo, 
and never for any length of time.—The 
reſtoration of the depoſed monarch was, 
perhaps, only prevented by his ſudden 
death. 

When Henry the VIth took the reins 
of government, the nation was exhauſted 
of men and money, by a war which had 
laſted near thirty years : it was therefore 
of the laſt importance, that a good un- 
derſtanding ſhould ſubſiſt between king 
and people. This good underſtanding 
was deſtroyed by the Earl of Suffolk, 
who brought about a marriage berwvcn 
his ſovereign and Margaret of Anjou, 
niece to the queen of France; for the 
purchaſe of which alliance, he gave up 
Mans, and the whole province of Maine, 
at the very time when the nation was at 
war with France. This princeſs brought 
with her a love of power, not ſuited to 

the 
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the government of a free country. A ſſiſt- 
ed by her favourite, the Earl of Suffolk, 
ſhe ſoon removed out of her way the 
Duke of Glouceſter, who had not ap- 
proved of this alliance for his nephew. 
The Duke of Glouceſter was univerſally 
loved and revered; the Farl of Suffolk 
was equally hated and abhorred. As 
the Earl had given up for the queen 
one province of a country, to ſubdue 
which this nation had been engaged in 
war for thirty years, the queen was not 
ungrateful. Soon after the murder of 
the Duke of Glouceſter, as a reward 
for all his fervices, ſhe made this fa- 
vourite, Duke of Suffolk, and then filled 
every department with his creatures. 


His death made no alteration ; the Duke 


of Somerſet ſucceeded him, whoſe whole 
attention was taken up in endeavouring 
to eſtabliſh arbitrary power at home, 
while he neglected foreign affairs, till, at 
the end of a thirty-eight years war, every 
thing was loſt in France, except Guiſnes 
and Calais ; and what was worſe than all 
theſe loſſes, the queen had long ſince 
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alienated the hearts of her ſubje&s, and 
Prepared the way for that conteſt, be- 


tween the two Houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter; in the determination of which, 


the beſt Engliſh blood was ſhed. By 
her violence and impolitic ſeverity, ſhe 
ſeated her antagoniſt on the throne, and 
brought ruin on her huſband and her 
ſon, a 

Edward the IVth being raiſed to the 
- throne, from which he had expelled 
Henry the VIth, did not long enjoy that 
throne in peace. He made great ſacri- 
fices to love, but not to the love of arbi- 
trary power. His ingratitude to his 
friends, his neglect of the old nobility, 
and his partiality to his new relations, 
loſt him a crown; which, however, his 
courage and conduct ſoon recovered. 
Edward himſelf was extravagantly . fond 
of pleaſure, his queen was equally fond 
of power. Not contented with ennobling 
her own relations, ſhe proſtituted the ho. 
nours and employments of the ſtate, by 
beſtowing them on her creatures, on men 
in whom the nation could have no con- 
3 fidence, 
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fidence, at the ſame time baniſhing from 
court the ancient nobility, and filling 
their places with the new. Theſe new 
favourites, being many of them pen- 
ſioners to Lewis the XIth of France, ſa- 
crificed to him the intereſt of the nation ; 
being the creatures of the court, they en- 
couraged the king to raiſe money by un- 
lawful means; and among others, by ac- 
cuſing the rich of treaſon, and then com- 
pelling them to compound. for pardons, 
or in caſe of refuſal, confifcating their 
eſtates. By this conduct the queen ali- 
enated the affections of the people, and 
made way for the Revolution which hap- 
pened in the ſucceeding reign. 

On the death of Edward the IVth, his 
brother the Duke of Glouceſter eaſily 
obtained the regency. This monſter, 
having thrown off the maſk, made it evi- 
dent that he aſpired to the crown by ſa- 
crificing all thoſe who could oppoſe him 
in his deſign. Through the aſſiſtance of 
thoſe who only meant to oppoſe an ambi- 
tious queen, he got poſſeſſion of a throne, 
to which we may ſay without exaggera- 
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tion, he waded through blood, and his 
way to which was made plain by the 
queen herſelf, when ſhe unjuſtly ſacrificed 
the Duke of Clarence to her reſentment. 
It was not poſſible that the crown 
ſhould remain long on the head of a 
ſovereign, who making every thing give 
way to his ambition, could not boaſt the 
heart of one ſubject. He had the parlia- 
ment at his devotion, but what could hrs 
parliament do for a prince who had not 
the affections of his peopie ! Parliaments, 
when they are not the repreſentatives of 
a free people, are only like the Jewiſh 
rabble, one day crying, Hoſanna to the 
king of Iſrael! the next day, Crucify 
him ! crucify him !—Richard kept poſ- 
ſeſion of the crown long enough to 
make thoſe repent who had put it on his 
head; two of theſe he murdered, and by 
the third he was dethroned. Lord 
Stanley, who turned the fate of the day 
at Boiworth, never meant to be difloyal 
to his ſovereign Edward the Vth; he was 
diſguſted with the conduct of the queen, 


and much offended that every thing 
ſhould 
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ſhould be ſacrificed to her flatterers and 
favourites; he meant only to exclude 
her from the regency ; and in this he act- 
ed the part of a good citizen, When 
he found, contrary to his expectation, 
that Richard was a traitor, he oppoſed 
him; when this traitor had murdered his 
royal nephew, and the Duke of York his 
brother, Stanley held this deed in exe- 
cration, When the Earl of Richmond, 
heir of the houſe of Lancaſter, had pro- 
miſed to marry the princeſs Elizabeth, 
heireſs of the houſe of York, and met the 
uſurper in the field, Stanley proved, that 
together with the keeneſt reſentment 
there may be the firmeſt loyalty, by giv- 
ing victory to the Earl of Richmond, 
and placing the crown upon his head in 
the field of battle. 

Henry the VIIth obtained the crown 
by the ſwords of the houſe of York ; this 
he felt to be ſuch an injury, that he never 
could forgive them; he treated them 
as his only enemies, till at laſt he made 
them ſo. Having accepted the crown 


in the field of battle, from that time he 
| acted 
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acted as king; in October following he 
was publicly crowned; in November 
he met his parliament, and cauſed the 
crown to be ſettled on him, and on the 
heirs of his body. Though the crown 
belonged of right to Elizabeth he would 
not ſuffer her to be named in the act of 
ſettlement, nor marry her till the next 
year ; nor would he permit her to be 
crowned till the latter end of the year 
after. The only purſuit of Henry, during 
the whole courſe of a long reign, was, to 
plunder and oppreſs his ſubjects, in which 
he was well ſeconded by his two mi- 
niſters and favourites, Empſon and Dud- 
ley, It ſeemed as if his higheſt am- 
bition was to alienate the affection of his 
ſubjects. In this he ſucceeded fo well, 
that his reign was often diſturbed by in- 
ſurrections and rebellions. By keeping 
the laſt male-heir of the houſe of York 
cloſe priſoner in the tower, and finally 
cutting off his head, he contrived to ſe- 
cure a throne, which he felt was con- 
tinually trembling under him. 

He lived unregarded ; he died un- 
lamented. 


In 
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In the reign of Henry the VIIIth deſ- 
potiſm was in its meridian glory, This 


ſovereign, conſidering that he himſelf 


was every thing, and his ſubjects no- 
thing, put no value on their perſons, 
their property, their conſciences, or their 
lives; whom he would, he flew, and 
whom he would, he ſuffered to live. 
When he choſe to delegate his power, 
he took the beggar from a dunghill, 
raiſed him ſuddenly to the pinnacle of 
honour, and as ſuddenly caſt him down. 
His father's favourites he facrificed to 
the reſentment of the people, his own fa- 
vourites were ſacrificed in their turn, but 
then it was ever to gratify his own reſent- 
ment. Henry, giving himſelf up intirely 
to his pleaſures, ſoon diſſipated the trea- 
ſure which had been collected in the for- 
mer reign. The management of affairs 
he left wholly to his favourites : the firſt 
of theſe was Wolſey, who, while he 
ſeemed implicitly to obey, exerciſed the 
moſt abfolute dominion, and made every 
thing give way to his own ambition, 
During his adminiſtration, no war was 

undertaken, 
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undertaken, no peace concluded, no alli- 
ances entered into, but with a view to 
his own private intereſt, Happy enough 
in being able to pleaſe his ſovereign, it 
was a matter of little importance to the 
favourite, what became of the nation and 
its intereſts, All his creatures were 
brought near to the throne, all his ene- 
mies were baniſhed from it. His inſa- 
tiable avarice and ambition made him 
ſeize on all church preferments, violating 
without reſtraint the rights of patrons ; 
what he choſe he kept, the remainder he 
gave to his dependants. That he might 
with the greater eaſe plunder the ſubjects, 
he erected a new court, and as legate 
preſided in it by his deputy. The juriſ- 
diction of this court extended to the life 
and manners of the people, and to all 
matters of conſcience. A wide field this 
for avarice to range in, where the judge 
could not fail to meet with a rich booty, 
having unlimitted power to puniſh thoſe 
who ſhould refuſe to compound with him. 
The love of Henry to him, was only leſs 
than the love of women. This proud 

favourite 
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favourite was permitted with impunity 
to ſell the nation; but when he trifled 
with his maſter's paſſion for Ann Bullen, 
he brought ſwitt deſtruction on his head. 
Aiming at the papal crown, he bid too 
high for the Emperor's intereſt in the 
conclave, when he ſpun out the proceſs 
for Henry's divorce from Catharine. If 
he could have brought himſelf to offer 
one ſacrifice to his fovereign, he might 
have reigned for ever in his affections, 
and the whole kingdom would have con- 
tinued at his diſpoſal. His ambition 
alone had united the empetor and Henry 
againſt France. When that kingdom 
was ruined, Wolſey, twice diſappointed 
of the papacy, was determined to take 
vengeance of the emperor, and therefore 
made England and France unite againſt 
him ; but his ambition blunted the edge 
of his reſentment. Wolſey, who had 
been long © accuſtomed to the intricacies 
of a crooked and inſidious policy,” wiſh- 
ed to let the emperor ſee what he had to 
fear; but at the ſame time, he was very 
unwilling to make the breach irreparable. 
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Between his reſentment and ambition he 
was perplexed, and could not determine 
which to gratify. In this ſuſpence he 
was irreſolute; ſometimes he inclined to 
take revenge, and puſhed the divorce ; 
at other times ambition prevailed, and 
made him tardy ; between them both, he 
fell ; graſping at too much, he loſt all. 
Io carry on this war againſt the em- 
peror, he iſſued out commiſſions. in the 
king's name, to levy the ſixth of every 
layman's goods, and a fourth of the 
clergy's. The kingdom being alarmed, 
the king diſclaimed the commiſſion, and 
declared, that he meant only a bene- 
volence; but this being only another 
name for a tax to be levied without con- 
ſent of parliament, the ferment increaſed, 
and a rebellion broke out in Suffolk ; the 
king gave way, and the rebellion did not 
ſpread; but ſoan after this, new oppreſ- 
ſions excited freſh inſurrections; and the 
ſeveral rebellions which broke out in 
Lincolnſhire, in Yorkſhire, and after- 
wards in Cumberland, would have been 
very formidable at other times, and in 

| other 
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other circumſtances ; they ſerved however 
to ſhew, that Henry had loſt the affec- 
tions of his ſubjects, though they did not 
produce a revolution. He was unwor- 
thy of their affection, becauſe his perverſe 
will was with him the ſole meaſure of 
law and juſtice, His keeping up the 
forms of the conſtitution, was an inſult 
on his ſubjects, while he made his parlia- 
ments ridiculous, contemptible, odious, 
intolerable, the inſtruments merely of 
violence and oppreſſion. When he 
thought the Duke of Buckingham had 
lived long enough, why did he not have 
recourſe to the bowſtring ? Why involve 
his parliament in the guilt of ſhedding 
innocent blood ? Why did he not ſend a 
ſleepy potion to his queen Ann Bullen, 
when he had fallen in love with Jane 
Seymour? Why did he not open the 
veins of his favourites, when he was 
weary of them ? And why did he not or- 
der off the heads of the Earl of Surrey, 
the Duke of Norfolk, the Marchioneſs 
of Exeter, and the Counteſs of Saliſbury, 
by his own authority ? He choſe rather 
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to triumph over his parliaments, and 
make them paſs bills of attainder, with- 
out bringing the parties to trial, or at- 
tempting to produce any proof againſt 
them. He ſhould have been contented 
to exerciſe the authority with which his 
parliament had inveſted him, when they 
ſettled the ſupremacy on him, and paſſed 
the fix articles of religion, as by the 
former of theſe the lives of all the Ro- 
man catholics, and by the latter the lives 
of all the Proteſtants were wholly at his 
mercy.—Henry did not wiſh to reign in 
the hearts of his ſubjects : the principle 
of his government was fear : he was a 

deſpot. 
The ſhort reign of Edward the VIth 
was a reign of creat confuſion; in the 
former part of it, his uncle, as Protector, 
uſurped an arbitrary power; in the latter 
part of it, the Protector was ſupplanted 
by the Earl of Warwick, and loſt his life 
upon the block, as the Earl of Warwick 
himſelf did in the ſucceeding reign. The 
inſurrections in this reign aroſe partly 
from the chance in the national reli- 
10 gion, 
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gion, but chiefly from the oppreſſions 
which the poor met with from the rich 
by their incloſures. The reſtleſs ambi- 
tion of the Earl of Warwick proved his 
ruin. By marrying his ſon to lady Jane 
Grey, and procuring an aſſignment of the 
crown for her, he hoped to be continued 
in the protectorſhip, which he had ſeized; 
but his tyrannical diſpoſition made him 
hated and abhorred by all ranks of peo- 
ple. His abject ſoul ſunk at the firſt 
appearance of difficulty, and he himſelf 
proclaimed Queen Mary. 

Queen Mary trod in the ſteps of her 
father, and wrote the annals of her reign 
in blood. Her laſt proclamation ſhewed 
how fit ſhe was to be truſted with de- 
{potic power, how much ſhe loved her 
ſubjects, how ready ſhe was to protect 
them, and what pains ſhe took to fecure 
allegiance. In this proclamation ſhe de- 
clared, © That whoever had any here- 
tical books, and did not preſently burn 
them without reading, ſhould be eſteem- 
ed rebels, and executed without delay 
by martial law.” —In her ſhort reign 
R 3 there 
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there was only one inſurrection; this was 
raiſed by Sir Thomas Wyatt, a Roman 
catholic. He dreaded the queen's mar- 
riage with Philip, who, being a Spaniard, 
made the Engliſh fear leſt he ſhould in- 
troduce the inquiſition, and arbitrary 
power. Their fears were not without 
foundation; for he did this afterwards in 
the Netherlands. 

Queen Elizabeth had ſome title to ar- 
bitrary power, by that argument which 
would prove abſolute monarchy to be 
the beſt government, as that by which 
God himſelf governs the univerſe, be- 
cauſe ſhe partook of his wiſdom and 
goodneſs * ; yet no ſovereign ever made 
a more temperate uſe of power, conſider- 
ing the peculiarity of her circumſtances. 
When ſhe aſcended the throne, ſhe found 
a blood-thirſty religion eſtabliſhed in the 
kingdom; ſhe had been witneſs to the 
devaitation it had made, and knew that 
nothing leſs than the extirpation of the 
Proteſtants would ſatisfy its votaries. 


® Locke on Government, 
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She had a formidable rival in the perſon 
of Mary Queen of Scots, who was of this 
ſanguinary religion ; and no contemptible 
adverſary in the perſon of the Pope, who 
being the head of this religion, was ac- 
knowledged as univerſal ſovereign, and 
the great diſpoſer of kingdoms. There 
was no way for her to ſtop the, effuſion 
of human blood, but by changing this 
religion; for his religion cannot tolerate: 
neither was there any other way for her 
to provide for the ſecurity of her own 
perſon, and the allegiance of her ſubjects. 
In the eleven firſt years of her reign, not 
one Papiſt was perſecuted for his reli- 
gion : but after Pope Pius the Vth had 
publiſhed his bull, abſolving her ſubjects 
from their oaths, ande their allegiance ; 
after many conſpiracies had been formed, 
and frequent attempts had been made 
by Catholics and Jeſuits to aſſaſſinate her, 
with a view to ſeat Mary on the throne, 
no wonder that ſhe ſhould contract the 
bounds of toleration : yet for ten years 


after this, not above twelve prieſts were 


put to death, and moſt of theſe for trea- 
R 4 ſon. 


— — 
— — — 
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ſon “. The maſſacre of Paris; the league 
formed in France for the extirpation of 
the Huguenots, with the Duke of Guiſe 
at the head of it; the aſſaſſination of 
Henry the IIId; the ravages made by the 
religious wars in France; all conſpired to 
make the queen every day more jealous 
of the Roman catholics. When there- 
fore they profeſſed to owe her no alle- 
giance, and acted agreeable. to this pro- 
feſſion, they had no right to expect pro- 
tection. Conſidering her circumſtances, 
it is by no means to be wondered that ſhe 
ſhould © at times carry the prerogative 
as high as her moſt arbitrary predeceſ- 
ſors f.“ Such times, ſuch circumſtances, 
required a Dictator ; yet with leſs than a 
Dictator's power ſhe contrived to keep 
peace for near half a century, her wiſdom 
and moderation ſupplying the place cf 
power. During this period © trade 
flouriſhed, riches increaſed, the laws were 
duly adminiſtered, the nation was reſpect- 
ed abroad, and the people happy at 


* Camden, p. 649. + Blackſtone, iv. 433. 
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home *.” She choſe for her miniſters Sir 


Nicholas Bacon, and Cecil Lord Bur- 


leigh, men of the greateſt abilities, and 
undoubted integrity ; theſe were her fa- 
vourites. She ſought men for places, not 
places for men. She was a remarkable 
ceconomiſt: ſhe loved her people, ſhe ſtu- 
died to pleaſe them, and lived upon the 
beſt footing with her parliaments. By 
theſe means ſhe reigned in the hearts of her 
people, and was ſure of their allegiance. 
Every one who 1s acquainted with the 
hiſtory of Europe during her reign, muſt 
be ſtruck with the happineſsof the Engliſh 
under her wife and equitable government, 
and the direction of her able miniſters, 
contraſted with the miſery, either of the 
Scots, under the arbitrary government 
of Mary and her paramours; or of France, 
under Charles the IXth, his mother, and 
her favourites; or of Spain, and the Low 
Countries, under Philip and his prieſts. 
In all theſe we find neither protection 
nor allegiance, but the moſt deſtructive 


® Blackſtone Comm. vol, iv. p. 433. 
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civil wars, and horrid carnage of the 
human ſpecies. 


James the Iſt was by no means qua- 
lified to wield a deſpotic ſceptre. He 
had the misfortune to be not only weak 
in his underſtanding, but obſtinate in his 
diſpoſition, fond of flattery, and attach- 
ed to favourites. He had the moſt ex- 
travagant ideas of his prerogative, and 
was impatient of controul. From hence 
aroſe his love for the Roman catholics, 
and his hatred to all other non- con- 
formiſts. In the choice of favourites, he 
was not determined by great abilities, for 
he needed not advice; he was attracted 
ſolely by the beauty of the perſon; every 
thing elſe he had power to give. His 
firſt favourite was Robert Carr, a Scots 
gentleman, about twenty years of age, 
whoſe beauty ſtruck the king; for of all 
wiſe. men living, ſays Lord Clarendon, 
he was the moſt delighted with hand- 
ſome perſons and fine cloaths, The 
king ſoon created him Earl of Somerſet, 
and in the ſpace of five years, this fa- 
vourite accumulated more than two hun- 

| dred 
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dred thouſand pounds in money, plate, 
and jewels, beſides nineteen thouſand 
pounds a year in land. After he had 
been condemned for the murder of Sir 
Thomas Overbury, the king granted him 
four thouſand pounds a year, reprieved 
him from time to time, and finally par- 
doned him. This favourite, after he had 
reigned five years without a rival, was 
ſupplanted by George Villiers, a young 
gentleman of ſmall fortune, but hand- 
ſome, and elegantly dreſſed ; who, though 
no ſailor, was ſoon made high admiral, 
and by degrees gained the ſole and ab- 
ſolute diſpoſal of every thing at court. 
He was afterwards created Duke of 
Buckingham. Lord Clarendon ſays, © he 
exalted almoſt all of his own numerous 
family, and dependants, whoſe greateſt 
merit was their alliance to him; which 
equally offended the ancient nobility, 
and the people of all conditions, who 
ſaw the flowers of the crown every day 
fading and withered ; whilſt the demeſns 
and revenue thereof were ſacrificed 
to the enriching of a private family, 

ſcarce 


[ 
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ſcarce ever heard of before to the nation; 
and the expences of the court ſo vaſt and 
unlimited, that they had a ſad proſpect 


of that poverty and neceſſity which after- 


wards befell the crown, almoſt to the 
ruin of it x.“ The king having alienated 
almoſt all the crown lands, had recourſe 
to unconſtitutional methods of raiſing 
money; aids, benevolences, loans, mono- 
polies, ſale of honours, fines, and com- 
poſitions. The money thus extorted 
from the ſubjects, was ſquandered on fa- 
vourites, and the creatures of the court. 
To render his government complete and 
uniform, this wiſe king quarrelled with his 
parliaments, and impriſoned their mem- 
bers. Not contented with this, he har- 
raſſed and oppreſſed h:s ſubjects, by 
means of the ſtar-chamber, and court of 
high commiſſion, Wholly occupied in 
oratifying his favourites, and eſtabliſhing 
an arbitrary power, he neglected the in- 
tereſts of the nation, or ſacrificed them to 
his avarice and ambition. 


Tom. i. p. 10. 


Charles 
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Charles the Iſt, having the ſame views, 
the ſame purſuits, the ſame favourites as 
his father, trod in the ſame ſteps, until 
he met with an untimely fate, His 
murderer, not having even the ſhadow of 
a title to the crown, could not expect al- 
legiance ; had he lived, he mult have 
been a tyrant; “ fire would have come 
forth from this bramble, and would have 
devoured the cedars of Lebanon *”, 


Charles the IId was not qualified to go-- 


vern a free people. He loved pleaſure, 
he hated buſineſs, Incapable of friends 
ſhip, he had not one favourite, but he 
had many creatures. Surrounded by his 
miſtreſſes, and moſt abandoned de- 
bauchees, he led a diſſipated life, and 
ſquandered away, in idle expences, the 
immenſe ſums granted him by parlia- 
ment; for, while his vaſt revenue was con- 
ſumed on one hand by his miſtreſſes, and 
plundered by his creatures on the other, 
he was continually aſking his parliament 
for freſh ſupplies, under various falſe 


* Judges ix. 


pretences, 


: 
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pretences, and never aſked in vain. Thus 
his court became a ſchool of debauchery, 
where his miſtreſſes ruled, and by their 
cabals and intrigues diſpoſed of every 
thing. While Charles was given up to 
pleaſure, others laboured for him: at the 
head of theſe was the Duke of York, his 
brother ; who, being a bigot, wiſhed to 
make the king abſolute, that he might 
eſtabliſh the Roman catholic religion in 
England ; while the king, who was no 
bigot, could wiſh only to introduce the 
Catholic religion, that he might eſtabliſh 
arbitrary power. Father Orleans, the Je- 
ſuit, acknowledges, that the deſign of the 
court, from the beginning, was to make the 
king abſolute; and king James the IId, in 
his manuſcript hiſtory, preſerved in the 
Scots collection in Paris, under the care 
of Father Gordon, confeſſes, that the de- 
ſign of the cabal was to change the na- 
tional religion, and eſtabliſh Popery. 
Charles was a penſioner to Louis the 
XIVth, and betrayed his country to that 
reſtleſs monarch. All Europe was aſto- 


niſned to ſee England, without provo- 
cation, 
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cation, and contrary to her intereſt, aſſiſt- 
ing France to over-run the Netherlands, 
and ſwallow up the Dutch. The myſtery 
is now perfectly cleared up, by the above- 
mentioned manuſcript ; from which it ap- 
pears, that as a recompence, Louis was to 
aſſiſt Charles in overturning the conſti- 
tution, and changing the religion of his 
country. To defray the expences of this 
war, the king, hoping he never ſhould 
have occaſion to meet his parliament 
again, ſhut up the exchequer. Louis, in 
one campaign, took ſixty-five places, 
ſubdued the greateſt part of the United 
Provinces, and was proceeding to invade 
Holland with one hundred and fifty 
thouſand men, when they opened their 
ſluices, and laid the country under water. 
The combined fleets could have tranſ- 
ported any of theſe troops to England, 
had the king of France been ſincere in 
his profeſſions, or faithful to his engage- 
ments ; but Charles found that he was 
betrayed by that perfidious monarch, and 
therefore, after two years intermiſſion, 


aſſembled his faithful parliament : how- 


ever, 
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ever, being offended at the remonſtrances 
he met with, he ſoon diſſolved it. The 
three laſt years of his life, his affection 
for his brother made him afraid to meet 
a parliament: during this period, all 
ſeemed to go on ſmoothly ; at the end of 
it, he determined to change his meaſures, 
but ſudden death prevented him. That 
he was unhappy, and meant to change 
his meaſures, is now rendered indubi— 
table by his brother's manuſcripts ; and 
that he deſigned to exclude his brother, 
and ſubſtitute his ſon, is not unlikely. 
If this king ever had one wiſh for the 
happineſs of his ſubjects, it muſt have 
been in theſe laſt moments of his life; 
and if he ever reigned in the affections 
of his people, it muſt have been in the 

firſt days of his acceſſion to the throne. 
James the IId. Subjects are ſo much 
inclined to have a good opinion of their 
ſovereign, that even James was beloved 
in the beginning of his reign. His ſo- 
lemn declaration, made at his acceſſion, 
and often repeated, that he would 
* preſerve the government both in church 
and 
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and fate, as it was then by law eſtabliſh- 
ed,” gained him uabounded confidence 


with his too credulous parliament ; whoſe 


heedleſs and inconfiderate liberality, in 
ſettling an annual revenue of more than 
two millions on him for life, made him 
independent of his people. He never 
promifed to preſerve the religion of the 
church of England, as it was then by 
law eſtabliſhed ; though tis parliament, 
as it appears, underſtood him fo; for they 


did not know that he was a Jeſuit, The 


Duke of Monmouth having prematurely 
excited a rebellion, was ſoon defeated, 
taken, and beheaded. Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice Jefferies was fent into the Weft of 
England, to try the unhappy priſoners, 
where he had an opportunity of gratify- 
ing his ſavage diſpoſition, by hanging 
above ſx hundred .men *®, and ſet- 
ting up their quartew in the high- 
way. Such as could pay him well he re- 
leaſed, For this ſervice he was made 
Lord Chancellor, and Baron Wem. This 


0 Biſhop Burnet, P · 648. 
8 ſeverity 
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ſeverity had very happy effects; it pre- 
vented the nation from ſpending it's 
ſtrength in frequent and ineffectual in- 
ſurrections, at the ſame time it opened 
the eyes of men to ſee what government 
they had to expect, and, in the great na- 
tional effort in 1688 produced vigour, 

unanimity, perſeverance, and ſucceſs. 
The king felt himſelf too deeply in- 
tereſted in his deſigns, not to be his own 
miniſter. His chief favourites were Judge 
Tefferies, and his holy confeſſor, Father 
Petre, the Jeſuit. All ſuch as favoured 
his deſigns of eſtabliſhing Popery, and ar- 
bitrary power, were well received at 
court; all others were turned out from 
their employments, and looked upon as 
enemies. But this was not enough, he 
muſt have an army devoted to him; to 
accompliſh which, he aſſumed the power 
of diſpenſing with the obſervation of the 
reſt act in his Catholic officers ; and, when 
this was conteſted by the Commons, he 
haſtily prorogued them ; and compelled 
the Judges to give it as their opinion, 
that the Kings of England have a power 
to 
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to diſpenſe with the laws. Four Judges, 
who would not give this as their opinion, 
were turned out, and their places were 
ſupplied by men who were more tract- 
able. The clergy, finding that all places 
of truſt were filled with Papiſts, and that 
the king was new modelling his army, 
took the alarm, and began to alarm the 
people, by preaching faithfully againſt 
the errors of Popery. To prevent this, 
the king commanded the Biſhops to pro- 
hibit their clergy from preaching on the 
controverted points ; and at the ſame time 
took care to reſtrain-the preſs : while the 
Roman catholics had free liberty to 
preach againſt the Proteſtants, and pub- 
liſh their books over the whole kingdom. 
To awe the Biſhops, and reſtrain the 
clergy, James erected a court of eccleſi- 
aſtical commiſſion, compoſed of biſhops 
and laymen, Catholics and Proteſtants, 
with Judge Jefferies at their head, to de- 
termine of all matters of doctrine and diſ- 
cipline. Thus did the king open the eyes 
of the clergy to ſee the extravagance of 
their former doctrine of paſſiye obedi- 

| 8 2 ence 
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ence and non-refiſtance, with which they 
had moſt unaccountably entangled and 
perplexed both themſelves and their con- 
gregations. 

Above all things, it was neceſſary for 
the king to have the parliament at his 
devotion, till the army ſhould be model- 
led to his mind: he therefore cloſeted 
the members; but to no purpoſe, they 
were Proteſtants, and could not aſſiſt him 
in eſtabliſhing Popery ; they were too 
diſcerning not.to ſee, that, having an in- 

nt revenue, he wanted only an 

army at his devotion, in order to render 
himſelf perfectly independent of them. 
As he could not gain them, he diſſolved 
them, and ſet about procuring a new par- 
liament. That he might have one to his 
mind, he diſplaced the Proteſtant Lord 
Lieutenants, and put in Roman catholics ; 
he deprived many corporations of their 
charters, and granted new ones on his 
own terms; he ſent his emiſſaries to can- 
vaſs the counties and corporations, by 
money, promiſes, and threats, and even 
mage a progreſs. himſelf, with the ſame 
I view, 
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view, through many counties; but after 
all, he dared not to call a parliament; 
and therefore applied himſelf wholly to 
the ſtrengthening of his army with Ro- 
man catholics and foreigners. Though 
the king had forfeited the affections of all 
his ſubjects, who either valued liberty, 
or deſerved it, he received the moſt flat- 
tering addreſſes from every part of the 
kingdom ; which to him expreſſed the 
real ſentiments of his people ; while their 
univerſal rejoicings on the acquittal of 
the ſeven Biſhops, who had been confined 
to the Tower for preſenting a very humble 
petitian to the king, theſe univerſal re- 
joicings only teſtified the diſcontent of a 
few obſtinate and factious Proteſtants ! It 
is certain, that, notwithſtanding the fre- 
quent mortifications the king met with, 
he indulged, to the laſt moment, a pre- 
ſumptuous confidence on the affectionate 
zeal of his Catholic ſubjects, the abſolute 
dependance of non-conformiſts on himſelf 
alone for protection, the paſſive obedi- 
ence of churchmen, and the aſſiſtance of 
France in caſe of need, He was con- 


S 3 firmed . 
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firmed 1n his fatal ſecurity by the army, 
which he had encamped on Hounſlow- 
heath, ready to act upon the moſt ſudden 
emergeney in any part of the kingdom. 
To increaſe his ſecurity, a ſon was born 
to him. It was not poſſible for him, in 
all theſe circumſtances, to conceive, that 
in leſs than ſix months he would be de- 
throned and driven from his kingdom, 
to be an unwelcome gueſt in France, be- 
trayed by his confidant, his miniſter, his 
firſt convert the Earl of Sunderland ; for- 
ſaken by his friends, deſerted by his army, 


and pitied only by thoſe who knew his 
private virtues, for public he had none; 


and that this revolution would be ac- 
compliſhed without ſhedding one drop of 
blood. Yet all this happened, to this 
cruel, inſincere, and treacherous bigot, 
who neither loved his ſubjects nor was 
loved by them, who neither protected 

them nor found allegiance from them, 
Thus have we ſeen the ſtorm, which 
had been riſing during the reign of James 
the Iſt, burſt upon the head of his» in- 
fatuatcd ſon ; and though Charles the IId 
ſtemmed 
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ſtemmed the torrent for a while, we 
have ſeen it continually, yet filently, ga- 
thering ſtrength, till, in thereign of James 
the IId, it became irreſiſtible, and, when 
leaſt expected, carried all before it. 
Succeeding princes have confirmed the 
obſervation, that protection and allegi- 


ance are allied. They have been as 
happy as men are capable of being, and 


have ſtudied the happineſs of their ſub- 
jects. They have been contented to reign 
over a free people, and have ſeen that 
people growing continually in wealth and 
power, the happy fruits of freedom. 
They have preſerved, not merely the go- 

vernment both in church and ſtate, but 
the religion of the church, and the govern- 
ment of the ſtate, as by law eſtabliſhed; 
and withal have given, even to the Ro- 
man catholics, as free an exerciſe of their 
religion, as is conſiſtent with the ſafety 
of the ſtate; and no doubt would have 
enlarged that toleration, if the Catholics 
had not acknowledged a ſuperior allegi- 


ance to a foreign power. 
84 | I 3» 
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§ 3. Wherever the government is & 
long-eſtablithed and perfect deſpotiſm, 
there the ſovereign, ſhut up in his ſerag- 
lio, ſeldom makes his appearance, either 
to protect or injure his ſubjects. In ſuch 
a government, I have ſaid, the loweſt are 
exalted, and have the diſpoſal of every 
thing. Thus it was in Egypt. Pharaoh 
had it in his power ta take a ſtranger, 
one who had been ſold for a ſlave; and 
to ſay © I am Pharaoh, and without thee 
ſhall no man lift up his hand or foot ig 
all the land of Egypt.” For once he 
made a happy choice; had it been other: 
wiſe, there was none that could ſtay his 
hand, or ſay unto him, What doeſt 
thou? Thus it has ever been in the 
eaſtern governments; ſlaves and eunuchs 
rule in the court of the prince, and in the 
palaces of the great. Thus it was in 
the Roman empire, where favopritę 
flaves were firſt made free, and then go- 
verned the Emperors. Theſe freed-men 
were the rich, theſe were the great, who 
diſpoſed of every thing, and neglected 
not, in the firſt place, to provide well for 
themſelves. 
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themſelves, Pliny makes mention of a 
freed-man of the Emperor Claudius, who 
was worth ſeven millions of gold, who 
but afew years before had left his village 
with his feet naked, and whitened with the 
chalk with which they marked the ſlaves. 

8 4. If the ſovereign has an exalted 
love for mankind, in this caſe he will 
ſeek the moſt able miniſters to aſſiſt him 
in the government of his ſubjects; ſuch 
was the conduct of our Elizabeth. If the 
deſpot has a ſtrong inelination to contract 
friendſhips, like Henry the VIIIth, he 
will be generally governed by a favourite; 
if he is not diſpoſed forfriendſhip, but loves 
ſociety and pleaſure, like Charles II. he 
will be guided by his miſtreſſes; “but, 
where neither the love of mankind, nor 
the paſſion for favourites, prevails, the 
tyrannical temper fails not to ſhew itſelf 
in its proper colours, and to the life, 
with all the bitterneſs, cruelty, and miſ- 
truſt, which belong to that ſolitary and 
gloomy ftate of uncommunicative and 
unfriendly greatneſs®”, Examples of 


* Lord-Shafteſbury's Characteriſt. vol. ii. p. 136. 
this 
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this are to be found in the annals of every 
nation, Where the deſpot is unſociable, 
moroſe, and ſuperſtitious, he will offer 
human ſacrifices to his God. Such was 
Mary, and ſuch moſt likely would have 
been James the IId. 

$ 5, If the deſpot, or his favourite, is 
not a native of the country over which 
he reigns, ſtrangers are brought in, and 
over-run the country like caterpillars and 
locuſts, to eat up all the good of the land. 
The native inhabitants are turned out 
from all places of truſt or profit to make 
way for them. Such was the conduct of 
William the Iſt, who diſpoſſeſſed the Eng- 
liſh of all the baronies and fiefs of the 
crown in general, and diſtributed them 
to the Normans, to whom he had before 
given all places of truſt, and ſuch eſtates 
as he had taken from the friends of Ha- 
rold. Thus, the Tartar princes acted, 
when they had conquered China. In 


theſe caſes; the conduct of the deſpot 
may be attributed to his partiality for 
his own countrymen ; but in other in- 


ſtances, this practice ariſes from jealouſy, 
as 
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as in Denmark. Since the time that the 
Daniſh ſovereigns have became deſpotic, 
it has been their maxim to oppreſs the 
nobles, to reduce them to poverty, and 
to employ only foreigners, and men of 
the loweſt ſtation and education, as being 
moſt compliant, and moſt eaſily ſacrificed 
to the avarice of the ſovereign or the re- 
ſentment of the people *, 


$6. While treating of protection, I 
have occaſionally, and indeed unavoid- 
ably, been led to ſpeak of allegiance ; but 
I muſt fay ſomething more upon this 
ſubje&t.—Philoſophers and politicians tell 
us, that abſolute princes are in a ſtate 
of nature, with reſpect to thoſe who are 
under their dpminion ; becauſe, wherever 
any two men are, who have no ſtanding 
rule and common judge to appeal toon earth, 
for the determination of controverſies of 
right between them, there they are ſtill 
in a ſtate of nature ; that a ſtate of na- 


Lord Moleſworth's account of Denmark, 
+ Locke on Government, B. ii. $ 90, 91. 
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ture is a ſtate of perfect equality, where- 
in all power and juriſdiction is recipro- 
cal“. If this be true, then to a deſpot 
no allegiance can be due. If this were 
univerſally acknowledged and conſidered, 
we ſhould ſee at once the reaſon why, 
* according to the experience of all 
ages, the ſedurity of the monarch dimi- 
niſhes in proportion as his power becomes 
boundleſs and immenſe f.“ 

But the generality of men are not phi- 
loſophers, nor are they governed by ſyl- 
logiſms. They are moved by ſomething 
leſs ſpeculative than'arguments. When- 
ever men experience that © to live by 
one man's will, becomes the cauſe of all 
men's miſery ,“ they feel that allegiance 
is no longer due, and act as in a ſtate of 
nature. No man has expreſſed himſelf 
more clearly on this ſubject, and indeed 
on every ſubject on which he treats, than 
Judge Blackſtone. He demonſtrates (if 
I underſtand him right) © that a prince 


Locke on Gov. B. ii. $4. + Efpr. des Loix 
L. viii. c. 7. 1 Hooker's Eccl. Polity, 
aſſuming 
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aſſuming and exerciſing deſpotic power, 
is in a ſtate of nature, with reſpe& to 
thoſe who are under his dominion ; for 
that there is no ſtated law or expreſs 
legal proviſion between the oppreſſor and 
the oppreſſed, but that the prudence 
of the times muſt provide new remedies 
upon new emergencies ;” and then he 
adds, © indeed it is found by experience, 
that whenever the unconſtitutional op- 
preflions, even of the ſovereign power, 
advance with gigantic ſtrides, and threaten 
defolation to a ſtate, mankind will not be 
reaſoned out of the feelings of humanity ; 
nor will ſacrifice their liberty, by a ſcru- 
pulous adherence to thoſe political 
maxims, which were originally eſtabliſh- 
ed to preſerve it. And therefore, though 
the poſitive laws are ſilent, experience 
will furniſh us with a very remarkable 
caſe, wherein nature and reaſon prevail- 
ed; he then gives the caſe of James the 
IId; and proceeds, © where both /aw and 
hiftory are filent, it becomes us to be fi- 
lent too ; leaving to future generations, 
whenever neceſſity and the ſafety of the 
ON whole 


| 
| 
| 
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whole ſhall require it, the exertion of 
thoſe inherent, though latent powers of ſo- 
ciety, which no climate, no time, no conſti- 
tution, no contratt, can ever deſtroy, or di- 
minifſh * . I cannot help obſerving, that 
in all the authors I have ever read on this 
ſubject, I never met with ſo beautiful a 
period, 

Deſpotiſm is the moſt ſimple, and moſt 
obvious form of government; while ſuch 
a form of government as is free, and 
yet permanent, requires either a Grecian 
lawgiver to introduce into a city, or in- 
fant empire, or elſe requires a length of 
time, and many propitious accidents, to 
form and perfect; when, therefore, the 


people feel themſelves oppreſſed, un- 
der the dominion of a deſpot, they de- 


throne him ; but moſt often put another 
in his place. Thus in China, a family 
ſeldom reigns beyond the third or fourth 
generation, becauſe the palace is at va- 
riance with the empire, and a lazy ſet of 
fellows, who dwell there, ruin the induſ- 


® Vol. i. 245. 
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trious part of the nation .“ If the peo- 
ple are prevented from revenging the 
wrongs they ſuffer, it muſt be by an 
armed force ; in this caſe, the deſpot may 
be a ſlave himſelf, in the midſt of his own 
palace, and ſurrounded by his guards. 
Thus the janizaries at Conſtantinople, 
like the Prætorian bands in Rome, being 
maſters of the ſovereign's perſon, make 
him tremble on his throne, and depoſe 
him, or exalt him, at their pleaſure. The 
ſovereigns of Europe, who are eſtabliſh- 
ing deſpotic power, ſeem to be more cau- 
tious and circumſpect; they divide their 
troops under different commanders ; but 
when we come to treat of the ſtability of 
empires, and foreign conqueſts, we ſhall 
ſee clearly, I truſt, that after all, no 
' throne can ever be permanent, where the 
ſovereign does not reign in the affections 
of his ſubjects; for that, univerſally, pro- 
tection and allegiance are allied; and 
that where the ſovereign ſtudies the hap- 


* Monteſq. Eſpr. des Loix, I. vii, c. 7. I. viii. c. 21. 
5 pineſs 
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pineſs of his people, their love to him 
wilt be ſtronger than death ; but that 
where he prefers a favourite, a miſtreſs, 
or a prieſt, to his ſubjects, their jealouſy 
will be cruet as the grave *. 


„ Canticles viii. 6. 
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CHAP. 1. 


ON CONFIDENCE AND JEALOUSY, 


C1, NDER a deſpotic government, 

| there muſt be a ſtate inquiſi- 
tion. The few, having a ſeparate intereſt 
from the many, muſt be always on the 
watch, prepared to nip every conſpiracy 
in the bud, and to quench every ſpark the 
moment it appears, knowing that the 
leaſt delay may cauſe a general conflagra- 
tion. The deſpot muſt not enquire, if guilty 
or not guilty, but muſt at all events ſe- 
cure his own repoſe, by confining, by 
baniſhing, or by cutting off, all ſuſpected 
perſons. To diſcover theſe, ſpies are 
employed, and informers are encouraged, 
by the ſtate inquiſitors, under all deſpo- 
tic governments. Theſe infamous wret- 
ches were in great eſteem under the worſt 


T of 
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of the Roman Emperors, and had public 
marks of honour conferred on them by 
Nero and Tiberius. The inquiſitors of 
Venice not only watch the nobles, left 
any one ſhould ſeize the ſovereign power, 
but, diſtruſting their own ſubjects, they 
obſerve them with a jealous eye. Nor 
does the French government act towards 
its ſubjects with candour, frankneſs, and 
confidence ; but evidently betrays fear 
and ſuſpicion, by employing ſpies to mix 
in every company, and by placing them 
in all the families of the great.— In a 
country where the ſubjects are looked 
upon as enemies, we muſt expect to ſee 
ſtate priſons inacceſſible to all, but the 
unhappy victims of the monarch's jea- 
louſy or the favourite's revenge. Here, . 
ſecluded from the joys of ſocial life, they 
paſs their days in ſolitude and ſilence, 
without ever ſeeing for a moment one 
ſypmpathiſing friend, or hearing the 
voice of comfort. The pious Chriſtian, 
urged by the benevolence of his heart, 


and mindful of theſe words, Come, ye 
bleſſed 
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bleſſed of my Father, inherit the king- 
dom prepared for you, from the founda- 
tion of the world; for I was hungry, 
and ye gave me meat, I was thirſty, and 
ye gave me drink, naked, and ye clothed 
me; I was fick, and ye viſited me; I 
was in priſon, and ve came unto me ;” 
the pious Chriſtian, mindful of theſe 
words, feeks admittance, that he may ad- 
miniſter to the wants, and ſhed the ſym- 
pathetic tear over the diſtreſſes of his 
fellow-creatures : he- ſeeks admittance, 
but he ſeeks in vain.—Here nothing 
muſt be heard but groans, and the rat- 
tling of chains, excepting, once in four- 
and-twenty hours, the grinding of the 
hinges when the gaoler brings the portion 
of bread, and the cruſe of water. Here, 
nothing muſt ſtrike the eye but wheels, 
and racks, and inftruments of cruelty, ro 
terrify the imagination of the priſoner, 
and to extort from him the names and 
number of thoſe who had conſpired 
with him, to recover their loſt freedom. 
Here the priſoners muft remain till a 
change of adminiſtration, the ſovereign's 

T 2 death, 
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death, or ſome other accident, brings the 
year of jubilee. 

In a country which abounds with ſpies, 
there can be no free converſation ; every 
man is fearful of his neighbour; uni- 
verſal jealouſy and miſtruſt prevail; and 
man, who is the moſt ſociable of all ani- 
mals; man, who ſeeks ſociety that he 
may communicate his thoughts, muſt be 
condemned to perpetual ſolitude, even 
in the midſt of company, and in the 
capitol feel more lonely than in the 
wilderneſs. This 1s very ſtriking to 
every one who has travelled through 
France, and mixed with the middle claſs 
of people. If they appear in any reſpect 
contemptible, their government muſt 
bear the blame. If a lively, high-ſpi- 
rited people dare not think, and dare not 
ſpeak, what remains? Vive Vamour, 
vive la bagatelle. In, the cities, you may 
fit down at their table d'hote, and never 
hear one word ſpoken. At theſe ordina- 
ries in Paris, the human voice has not 
been heard during the whole time they 


have been together. Every man has 
bread, 
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bread, wine, and water, put down by 
him ; when he has dined, he riſes up, 
goes to the bar, pays his half crown, and 
walks away in ſilence, Not having 
opened his lips, it is impoſſible that his 
words ſhould be conſtrued into treaſon. 
In higher life, they are leſs reſtrained ; 
but in order to enjoy free communication 
of thought, they avoid mixt companies, 
and form themſelves into ſocieties, bound 
together by the ſacred ties of honour. In 
the Venetian territory, they are ſtill more 
reſerved. If a foreigner is defirous of 
knowing the nature of the government, 
and addreſſes himſelf, for that purpoſe, to 
a ſubject of the Venetian ſtate, he will not 
be able to procure an anſwer. They 
muſt not talk of ſtate affairs. 

$ 2. From the ſame prevailing jea- 
louſy, the preſs muſt not be free; be- 
cauſe the people, having loſt their liberty, 
mult be kept ignorant of their privileges, 
and bound with the chains of darkneſs. 
Indeed, this would be a great kindneſs to 
them, were it impoſſible for them to gain 
their liberty; for happineſs depends 

| 13 much 
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much upon compariſor. The bird that 
is quiet in his cage, inſtantly teſtifies his 
unealineſs, when he ſees other birds at 
liberty. 

As long as the generation laſts, 
which has enjoyed the ſweets of liberty, 
ſo long the remembrance of that liberty 
will embitter preſent bondage; the de- 
ſcription of the father will make a deep 
impreſſion on his ſon ; but in ſucceeding 
generations this impreſſion will wear 
off, provided no lively deſcriptions are 
left upon record, or come tranſmitted 
from thoſe who in happier ſpots enjoy 
the charms of freedom. It is mer- 
ciful, therefore, and politic, in deſpotic 
ſovereigns, to reſtrain the freedom of the 
preſs. Could we give Louis the XIVth 
credit for any benevolence of heart, we 
might imagine 1t poſſible, that his reaſon 
for offering aſſiſtance to the Prince of 
Orange, and James the IId, to make the 
former abſolute in the United Provinces, 
and the latter abſolute in England, was 
partly from a principle of compaſſion to 
all the other empires of the world; that, 

not 
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not ſeeing any one example of a free go- 
vernment, they might look upon the de- 
ſcriptions of the antients as the fictions of 
poets, and the dreams of madmen.—But 
we cannot give him credit for ſuch ex- 
alted ſentiments of humanity ; he meant 
only to rob theſe nations of their liberty, 
that his own ſlaves might more patiently 
endure his yoke. Can we think, without 
abhorrence, of a man who endeavours to 
put out the eyes of a whole nation, and 
inflicts the greateſt cruelties on thoſe who 
would reſtore them to their ſight? But 
the ſovereign has other thoughts, he per- 
{vades himſelf that the whole nation is 
his property, and the inhabitants his 
ſlaves ; that he does them no injury: 
he is perſuaded, that to open their eyes, 
to ſhew them the charms of freedom, and 
to perſuade them that it is their birthright, 
the ſovereign perſuades himſelf that this 
would be ſtirring up his ſubjects to rebel, 
and his ſlaves to throw off the yoke; he 
therefore will not ſuffer any book to be 
publiſhed in his dominions, until it has 
been examined, and duly licenced, by 

T 4 perſons 
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_ perſons receiving authority from himſelf 
for that purpoſe. 

This reſtraint upon the preſs, muſt of 
neceſſity ſtop the progreſs of literature : 
but under a deſpotic government, this is 
no great evil; for between deſgotiſim and 
the ſciences there is ſo little agreement, 
or rather there is ſuch an irreconcileable 
enmity, that it would be well they ſhould 
never meet. The yoke of deſpotiſm de- 
preſſes and debaſes the human mind, 
while the ſciences ennoble and exalt it. It 
is the intereſt therefore of the deſpot to 
keep the ſciences at the greateſt diſtance. 
Leo X. little thought what he was doing, 
when he encouraged men of ſcience ; but 
he was young, of a lively imagination, 
and of a refined taſte, and ro theſe he 
ſacrificed the deſpotic power of the Ro- 
man See. Before his time, perſons of 
the higheſt rank, and in the moſt emi- 
nent ſtations, could neither write- nor 
read. Many of the clergy did not un- 
derſtand the Latin breviary, which they 
were obliged daily to recite, ſome of them 
could ſcarcely read it *; bleſſed times for 


-  - © Robinſon, Charles V. p. 21. | 
deſpotic 
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deſpotic power! From the time of Leo X. 
the minds of men, enlightened by ſcience, 
enlarged by obſervation, and ſtrengthened 
by exerciſe, began to entertain a more juſt 
opinion of the dignity and rights of human 
nature; all felt the yoke, many caſt it off“. 
Under a deſpotic government, only one 
book ſhould be allowed, and that the 
ſubjects ſhould never read. The argu- 
ment of the Caliph Omar, it muſt be 
confeſſed, was bad; but his conduct was 
wiſe, when he refuſed to grant the requeſt 
of his General Amrou to preſerve the 
magnificent library of Alexandria; © What 
is contained in theſe books you mention, 
is either agreeable to what is written in 
the book of God, or it is not; if it be, 
then the Alcoran is ſufficient without 
them: if otherwile, it is fit they ſhould 
be deſtroyed.” Theſe invaluable manu- 
ſcripts were therefore committed to the 
flames. Slaves, under a deſpotic governs 
ment, have no need of books ; their minds 
ſhould be conformed to their condition. 


® Blackſtone, vol. iv. p. 434+ 
WS $ 3. From 
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$ 3. From the prevailing jealouſy of 
deſpotiſm, diſſenſions are fomented, whe- 
ther theſe exiſt between different bodies 
in the ſtate, between the nobles, or be- 
tween the branches of the royal family: 
many examples of all theſe might be pro- 
duced from the Engliſh hiſtory. I ſhall 
ſatisfy myſelf with a ſtriking inſtance in 
the Venetian ſtate. Biſhop Burnet, 
ſpeaking of the nobility of Padua, tells 
us, that the Venetian ſenate encourages 
the antient jealonſies and quarrels, which 
ſtill ſubſiſt among them, for the ſake of 
the compoſitions and confiſcations con- 
ſequent on their mutual aſſaſſinations ; 
that at ſome times of grace, when 
the ſenate wants money, and offers a 
pardon to all who will compound for it, 
the number of the guilty perſons is in- 
credible. He was aſſured by Monſ. Patin, 
that there were thirty-five thouſand par- 
doned at the laſt grace in Vencenza, and 
the country belonging to it *.” Whether 


this relation be true or falſe in its full 

extent, we may venture to affirm, that 
* Burnet's Travels through Italy, p. 125. 

2 avarice: 
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avarice is not their only motive; for it 
is a well known and univerſal maxim, 
in deſpotic governments, to promote di- 
viſions. 
$ 4. From the ſame jealouſy the ſub- 
jects are diſarmed, and foreign mercenaries 
are employed. This is more or leſs the 
policy of all monarchs. The Kings of 
France have their Italian, Swiſs, and 
Iriſh regiments; the Sultan is guarded 
by his Janizaries: and the Venetians have 
none but foreign troops, commanded by 
foreign officers, becauſe, if the citizens 
had the uſe of arms, they would ſoon expel 
the tyrants, and regain their liberty, 
$ 5. In a country where ſubjects enjoy 
their freedom, there is no need of ſpies, 
becauſe it is every man's intereſt to ſup- 
port the government; and if any are ſo 
vicious, profligate, and abandoned as to 
aim at its ſubverſion, every virtuous 
citizen will watch their motions, and en- 
deavour to bring their conſpiracies to 
light: thus from a principle of virtue 
did Cicero diſcover and defeat the con- 
ſpiracy of Cataline. Soon as the Syracu- 
ſans 
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f:ns had a proſpect of regaining freedom, 
they fell upon the ſpies and informers 
who had been employed by Dionyſius, 
and knocked them on the head, ſuch men 
being uſeleſs and intolerable in a free 
ſtate. 

$ 6. Under a free government, the preſs 
is free; that is, men have the ſame liberty 
to communicate their thoughts by writing 
as by ſpeaking, being at the ſame time 
accountable for what they publiſh, whe- 
ther by printing or by word of mouth. 
Freemen do not claim a right of bringing 
private characters to the bar of the pub- 
lic, where the accuſer is not bound to 
profecute, where he 1s not confronted 
with the accuſed, and where the witneſſes 
are not examined upon oath ; but free- 
men clatm a right of examining public 
meaſures, and of deſcanting to a certain 
degree on public characters, where the 
facts are of public notoriety. This is 
the ſhare of government which the free 
citizens have reſerved to themſelves, and 
certainly it is a moderate ſhare, The 
executive power of the ſtate is in one 

SUE perſon, 
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perſon, the legiſlative in many, but all 
have a right to judge whether the legiſla- 
tive and executive powers are exerted 
with wiſdom and with juſtice. In a free 
ſtate, ſays Judge Blackitone, what the 
people cannot do by themſelves, they do 
by their repreſentatives; certainly then 
there is no need that they ſhould do that 
by repreſentatives, which they can do 
better by themſelves, at leaſt more to 
their ſatisfaction, that is, to deſcant on 
public characters and public meaſures; 
and indeed they alone are able to deſeribe 
their own feelings and opinions. As this 
privilege is claimed and enjoyed by every 
proprietor in all trading companies, ſo is 
it claimed and enjoyed by all free citizens 

in a free government. 
§ 7. Under a free government the 
citizens have arms. Judge Blackſtone 
ſays, in vain would the rights of Eng- 
liſhmen be declared, aſcertained, and pro- 
tected by the dead letter of the laws, if 
the conſtitution had provided no other 
method to ſecure their actual enjoyment, 
It has therefore. eſtabliſhed certain other 
auxiliary 
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auxiliary ſubordinate rights of the ſubject, 
which ſerve principally as barriers to pro- 
tect and maintain 1nviolable the three 
great and primary rights, of perſonal ſe- 
curity, perſonal liberty, and private pro- 
perty. The laſt of theſe is the right of 
having arms for their defence, ſuitable to 
their condition and degree, and ſuch as 
are allowed by law. Which is alſo de- 
clared by the fame ſtatute x W. and M. 
2. Chap. 2. and is indeed a public allow- 
ance, under due reſtrictions, of the natural 
right of reſiſtance and ſelf-preſervation, 
when the ſanctions of ſociety and laws are 
found inſufficient to reſtrain the violence 
of oppreſſion.” 

In a free government this degree of 
confidence is ſafe, becauſe, this govern- 
ment being inſtituted for the protection 
and benefit of all, it is the intereſt of all 
to preſerve it in 1ts purity and vigour. 
In a free government this degree of con- 
fidence is juſt, becauſe men, by entering 
into ſociety, can never be ſuppoſed to 
give up the natural right of reſiſtance and 
felf-preſervation, when the ſanctions of 
| ſociety 
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ſociety and laws are found inſufficient to 
reſtrain the violence of oppreſſion. In 
ſhort, the language of Queen Elizabeth 
is the language of all free governments : 
* I can never believe any thing of my 
people, which a parent cannot believe of 
his own children :” while, on the other 
hand, © the ſlaves of deſpotiſm can have 
no confidence in the ſovereign, and there- 
fore the ſovereign can have no confi- 
dence in them.” | | 


CHAP. 


c ef: 1 


HAF. : XIV. 


ON THE STABILITY OF EMPIRE, 


Fr. E have already conſidered 

the inſtability of the throne 
under the Roman Emperors and the 
Turkiſh Sultans ; the former being often 
depoſed and murdered by the Prætorian 
bands, and the latter by their Janizaries. 
The Emperors of China are not more 
ſecurely ſeated. Such is the weakneſs of 
that government, and ſo little affection 
have the ſubjects for their ſovereign, that 
the leader of a ſucceſsful gang of robbers, 
marching to the capitol, is able to de- 
throne the Emperor, and take his place“. 
Baron Monteſquieu well obſerves, © all our 
hiſtories are full of civil wars without revo- 
Jutions, while the hiſtories of deſpotic go- 


* Monteſq. I. viii. ch. 21. 
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vernments abound with revolutions with- 
out civil wars *,” If abuſes have crept 
into a free government, men of rank, 
men of fortune, men of principle may 
ſtep forwards and expoſtulate, and 
their expoſtulation will often be ſufficient 
to obtain redreſs; but ſuppoſing they 
have expoſtulated in vain, and that they 
are obliged to have recourſe to arms, 
they take the lead, they keep their object 
ſtill in view, and, knowing that it is not 
their intereſt to ſubvert the government, 
they ſeek only redreſs of grievances, and 
haſten to a reconciliation. In a deſpotic 
government, men of rank and fortune 
dare not ſtep forth, becauſe they would 
be inſtantly ſacrificed to the blind reſent- 
ment of the ſovereign ; the people there- 
fore take the lead ; none but the moſt 
violent counſels are liſtened to; each hur- 
ries on the other to take revenge rather 
than to ſeek redreſs, 'till, excited to the 
higheſt pitch of fury, they deſtroy by fire 
and ſword, not only the perſons, but the 


„ Monteſquieu, lib, v. ch. it, 
U very 
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very manſions of their governors. Vir- 
gil's deſcription of Polypheme is appli- 
cable to an enraged people, hurried away 
by the brutal paſſion of revenge. 


Monſtrum horrendum, informe ingens; cui 
lumen ademptum. 


$ 2. In order to defend themſelves from 
the blind fury of this monſter, deſpotic 
ſovereigns have had recourſe to ſtanding 
armies and foreign mercenaries; and to 
ſecure themſelves from theſe, the princes 
of Europe have multiplied their forces, 
and ſeparated them under ſubordinate 
commanders, reſerving to themſelves the 
command in chief. Formerly, indeed, 
the ſovereigns of Europe were liable to 
be depoſed, like thoſe of Aſia, by their 
ſoldiers. As our German anceſtors 
elected their own generals, and gave 
them the command of armies indepen- 
dent of the ſovereign, ſo likewiſe did the 
Franks and Saxons ; the former ſettled in 

Gaul, the latter in Britain. 
Theſe generals, called in France mayors 
of the palace, and in England dukes, 
having. 
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having the ſupreme command of the 
military force, could eaſily dethrone the 
monarch ; but now, every ſovereign 1s 
generaliſſimo over all the forces of his 
dominion, and has little therefore to feat 
from his own ſubjects. Notwithſtanding 
theſe precautions, their empire 1s pre- 
carious, and from the very nature of theit 
government muſt be ſo. The principle 
of deſpotic government is fear; it has no 
occaſion for virtue, and honour would 
be extremely dangerous“. From the 
jealouſy of this government, the ſubjects 
are diſarmed, and in conſequence muſt be 
unacquainted with military diſcipline; 
they are oppreſſed, and in conſe- 
quence their ſpirits muſt be broken. 
Men who fight for their religion, their 
liberty, their laws, will fight like men 
but it never can be expected that ſlaves 
will fight, who have nothing to fight for: 
they may be compelled to enliſt, they 
may be driven to the field of battle; but 


* Monteſq, lib, iii. chap. 9. 
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they will not fight. Even veteran ſoldiers 
have ſuffered themſelves to be cut in 
pieces, rather than obtain laurels for thoſe 
by whom they thought themſelves ill- 
uſed. How then can it be expected, that 
men who have been robbed of their li- 
berties, plundered of their ſubſtance, 
degraded and oppreſſed, ſhould freely 
ſhed their blood to maintain the empire 
of a deſpotic ſovereign? Have they an 
enemy more to be dreaded than the tyrant 
who ſubverts their liberty, and who 
knows no other law but his own ca- 
pricious will, his avarice, his cruelty, his 
luſt, or his ambition? Can they be in a 
more humiliating condition, or does it 
matter to them who wears the crown, or 
to whom they pay their tribute? If they 
are invaded by a Caligula, a Nero, a Ca- 
racalla, they may dread the moſt atrocious 
acts of wanton cruelty, and therefore may 
reſiſt ; if the invader be a prince of milder 
diſpoſition than their own ſovereign, they 
muſt look upon him as a deliverer ; if 
they are uncertain of his diſpoſicion, it 


will be a matter of indifference to them, 
whick 
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which of the two contending menarchs is 
victorious. To confirm theſe propoſitions, 
let us conſider with how much eaſe Egypt 
has always been ſubdued. This king- 
dom, governed at firſt by wiſe and equi- 
table laws, grew in wealth and power; 
but aiming at foreign conqueſts, ſhe in- 
crealed her ſtanding army, and loſt her 
liberty. Seſoſtris extended the bounds 
of his vaſt empire, and raiſed it to the 
higheſt pitch of glory ; but after the peo- 
ple had been depreſſed, diſpirited, and 
diſarmed, the country was ravaged by 
Sennacherib, and conquered firſt by Ne- 
buchadnezzar, then by Cambyſes, after 
whoſe death it revolted, and was reduced 
to a ſtate of more abject ſubjection by 
Xerxes, in the beginning of his reign. 
Aſſiſted powerfully by Athens, the Egyp- 
tians caſt off the foreign yoke, but were 
ſoon compelled by Artaxerxes to ſubmit 
to it again: after his death the Perſians 
were driven out, but at the end of ſix 
years returned, and eſtabliſhed themſelves 
in Egypt for a time. The Perſians were 
again expelled, and Egypt was governed 
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by her own deſpotic ſovereigns till the 
reign of Ochus, one of the laſt Perſian 
monarchs, who determined to reduce 
Egypt, and exterminate the royal family. 
This purpoſe he accompliſhed with no 
great difficulty, for Nectanebis, who was 
depoſed by him, was the laſt king of the 
Egyptian race; ſince whom it has con- 
tinued under a foreign yoke, according 
to the prediction of Ezekiel * When 
Alexander with his Macedonians entered 
Egypt, he met with no reſiſtance ; the 
people every where flocked to him as to 
a deliverer; the gates of Memphis were 
thrown open, and thus did he poſſeſs him - 
ſelf of al! Egypt, without ſhedding blood ; 
ſo indifferent was it to the Egyptians 
who ſhould be their ſovereign. At the 
death of Alexander, his empire being 
divided, Egypt was the lot of Ptolemy, 
while Seleuchus poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Aſia. Between the ſucceſſors of theſe 
princes there aroſe a conteſt, which ſoon 
terminated in the eaſy conqueſt of the 
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greateſt part of Fgypt; for Antiochus 
was received with open arms by a 
wretched people, who knew not where 
to look for protection; not finding it in 
him, they ſought it from the Romans. 
The final conqueſt of this kingdom for 
the Romans, was made by Octavius 
Cæſar, by the defeat of Anthony and 
Cleopatra; at whoſe death Egypt was 
reduced into a province, and continued 
under the dominion of the Roman and 
Grecian emperors, till it fell into the 
hands of Omar, the ſecond Caliph after 
Mahomet ; ſince which it has been ſub- 
dued by the Mammalukes, and laſtly by 
the Turks. Egypt, the richeſt country in 
the world, has almoſt from the earlieſt 
records been inhabited by ſlaves ; and the 
conſequence has been, that no country 
has been more ſubject to revolutions : 
whereas Carthage, bleſſed with a free 
government, reſiſted the power of Rome 
for upwards of a century, and was actually 
engaged in war five and forty years before 
ſhe could be ſubdued, and then loſt her 
exiſtence together with her liberty. 

1 WS ij In 
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In the eſtabliſhment of the Babyloniſh 
empire, no country reſiſted the conquerors 
with ſo much obſtinacy as Tyre ; this 
city endured a ſiege of thirteen years, 
during which “ every head was made 
bald, and every ſhoulder was peeled *.” 
Rather than ſubmit at laſt to loſe their 
liberty, the Tyrians left their city. That 
this was a free city, we may judge by the 
government of Carthage, which was a 
daughter of Tyre. The Perſians found 
little difficulty in overturning the Aſſy- 
Tian Empire, becauſe this was only a 
conteſt between the ſovereigns : when 
they invaded Greece with their innume- 
rable hoſts, they were oppoſed by men 
who fought for liberty, and therefore 
they could make no impreſſion ; but, after 
the. ſtrongeſt efforts, were obliged to 
retire, and for ever to give up the 
thoughts of conqueſt, With leſs diffi- 
culty did the Macedonians poſſeſs thgm- 
ſelves of the Perſian empire; the conqueſts 
of Alexander were ſo rapid, that he hardly 


Exek. xxix. 18, 19, 
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ſeemed to touch the ground f. It coſt 
Philip more time and trouble to ſubdue 
one of the ſtates of Greece, than Alex- 
ander took to overturn the vaſt empire 
of the Perſians; nor would Philip ever 
have ſucceeded by the mere ſorce of arms; 
he knew a fafer and more certain way of 
ſubduing a free people, than meeting 
them in the field of battle. 

The experience of the Romans con- 
firms my propoſitions. The conteſt be. 
tween Rome and Carthage was obſtinate 
and bloody. None but a free city could 
have ſurvived the battle of Cannæ; none 
but a free city could have made ſuch 
efforts as Carthage made, after delivering 
up her arms : but what will not the love 
of freedom do? After the fall of Carthage, 
the Romans met with little oppoſition 
in their progreſs to univerſal empire. It 
cannot eſcape the obſervation of any one 
cqnverſant in hiſtory, that the Perſian, 
Macedonian, and Roman empires were 
founded in wiſdom and moderation. In- 
finite pains had been taken in the educa- 
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tion of Cyrus and Alexander, who went 
forth, and were at firſt received as de- 
liverers rather than as conquerors, The 
wiſdom, juſtice, and moderation of the 
ancient Romans has been univerſally ad- 
mired; but the beſt diſpoſitions in the 
world are corrupted by the acquiſition of 
power. It would be very eaſy to account 
for this; the fact itſelf is confirmed by 
the hiſtory now before us, We have two 
different characters of Cyrus; that of 
Xenophon perhaps belonged to him 
while he was ſurrounded with powerful 
enemies and ſtruggling with difficulties, 
nam creſcit ſub pondere virtus : the cha- 
rater which Herodotus gives of him 
was, perhaps, more ſuitable to Cyrus in 
the full career of victory, or when he had 
_ triumphed over all oppoſition; when he 
had many to manage, though none im- 
mediately to fear ; when every knee was 
bent before him; when, ſatiated with 
triumphs, he had made the fatal diſcovery, 
that © he had been purſuing a vain 
ſhadow, and diſquieting himſelf in vain ;” 
when, debauched by flatterers, he could 
no 
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not endure the truth; or when, accuſtomed 
to victory, he was become impatient of 
contradiction or delay. Certain it is, 
two characters belong to Alexander allo; 
and equally certain, that the triumphant 
Romans forgot the wiſdom, juſtice, tem- 
perance, and moderation which had been 
the foundation of their empire. In the 
Jatter period of the Roman Hiſtory, in 
vain ſhall we look for that people, who, 
by a herald at the Iſthmian games, pro- 
claimed liberty to all the ſtates of Greece; 
but perhaps even at this period the Ro- 
mans were corrupted, and meant only to 
detach theſe ſtates from Philip, that Ma- 
cedonia might afford them a more eaſy 
conquelt ; if ſo, it anſwered well. Certain 
it is, thoſe nations made the leaſt oppo- 
ſition to the Romans, who groaned under 
the heavieſt yoke, and therefore felt it 
either a matter of indifference to what 
conqueror they ſubmitted, or looked 
upon the Roman people as deliverers ; 
and ſuch at firſt they were. In order to 
eſtabliſh and confirm their empire, the 
Roman ſovereigns found it neceſſary to 
diſarm 
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diſarm their ſubjects, and to keep up in 
each province a great military force under 
the immediate command of governors ; 
who by that means were enabled with 
impunity to plunder the miſerable in- 
habitants. The great body of the people, 
diſpirited and diſarmed, were little able 
to bear the rude ſhock of barbarous but 
free nations, who in the beginning of the 
fifth century broke with irreſiſtible im- 
petuolity into the Roman empire. The 
Roman legions were no longer compoſed 
of citizens and freemen, actuated by a 
love of their country; they were filled 
up from the conquered provinces, with 
men whoſe ſpirit had been broken by 
long-continued oppreſſion ; or from the 
unconquered nations, whoſe martial ſpirit, 
being in full vigour, ſoon learnt to de- 
ſpiſe a diſarmed, diſpirited, and enſlaved 
people. The Roman emperors had no 
longer the ſame troops, who, under con- 
ſuls, had ſubdued the Gauls, the Cimbri, 
the Teutones; nor had they any ſimilar 
force to, oppoſe the violent irruption of 
the Goths, Hunns, and Vandals, to whom 

YE they 
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they had taught the art of war. Theſe 
fierce nations, finding nothing able to 
withſtand them, were at firſt contented 
with plundering the frontiers of the Ro- 
man empire ; but, when nothing was lefr 
to plunder in the adjacent parts, ravaged 
by frequent incurſions, they extended 
their inroads into the ſouthern provinces, 
where, invited by the fertility of the ſoil, 
and mildneſs of the climate, they formed 
many ſettlements and erected new king- 
doms. Long before the end of the fifth 
century the whole weſtern empire was 
overturned. Doctor Robinſon very well 
obſerves, in accounting for the inſtability 
of the Roman empire, © The jealouſy 
of deſpotiſm had deprived the people 
of the uſe of arms; and ſubjects oppreſſed 
and rendered incapable of defending 
themſelves, had neither ſpirit nor incli- 
nation to reſiſt their invaders ; from whom 
they had little to fear, becauſe their con- 
dition could hardly be rendered more 


unhappy *.” 


* Robinſon, Charles V. vol. i, p. 8. 
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From the ſame cauſes, the eaſtern em- 
pire was unable to withſtand the repeated 
thocks it received from the Hunns on 
one ſide, the Perſians on the other, ſuc- 
ceeded by the powerful invaſion of the 
Saracens, few in number, but of un- 
daunted courage. This people, coming 
out of the deſarts of Arabia, enured to 
hardſhip, fired with zeal for their new re- 
ligion, encouraged by every victory ob- 
tained over the flaves of the Grecian 
emperor to ruſh forwards in ſearch of 
freſh triumphs, fluſhed with ſucceſs 
wherever they turned their arms, never 
reſted till the whole of the eaſtern empire 
was ſubdued. Their conqueſts were 
rapid, and obtained at a ſmall expence 
of blood, becauſe they had no free nation 
to encounter, They left men 1n a better 
condition than they were in before, re- 
ducing to ſlavery only thoſe who oppoſed 
their arms, but protecting in the peace- 
able poſſeſſion of their religion and pro- 
perty all who ſubraitted, and paid the 
eſtabliſhed tribute. Their ſtri&t adhe- 
rence to truth, and their impartial ad- 
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miniſtration of juſtice, in the infancy of 
their empire, contributed greatly to its 
eſtabliſhmenr. In the infancy of all theſe 
empires, individuals could have but little 
temptation to injuſtice, for the con- 
querors were all remarkable for their 
temperance. A few creſſes and a bit of 
bread ſerved to appeaſe the hunger of 
Cyrus and his Perſians. The temperance 
and moderation of Alexander were no 
where more conſpicuous than in the tent 
of Darius. The Roman generals culti- 
vated with their own hands their little 
farms, even ſo low down as the end of 
the fifth century of their empire; and 
their dictators were taken from the 
plough. The Arabians were ſatisfied 
with barley-bread and milk. Had the 
Hungarians been a free people, Solyman 
would not have been able, in the ſix- 
reenth century, to cut to pieces with the 
greateſt eaſe the king, and the flower of the 
Hungarian nobility, with twenty thou- 
ſand men; nor could he have carried 
away two hundred thouſand miſerable in- 
habitants into captivity, But what re- 

Aiſtance 
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fiſtance could undiſciplined ſlaves, with. 
out arms, be expected to make againſt 

well-diſciplined and victorious troops? 
We have ſeen that men who fight for 
their religion, their liberty, and their 
laws, fight like men; but that men will 
have neither ability or inclination to fight, 
who have nothing to defend: hence ariſes 
the ſecurity of a free ſtate from external 
violence, and from hence ariſes the in- 
ſtability of a deſpotic empire. Should 
the United Provinces, who exerted them- 
ſelves for forty years in continual ſtrug- 
gles with the King of Spain to maintain 
their liberty, ever be ſubdued to receive 
the yoke of deſpotiſm, they will be from 
that period able to make none but feeble 
reſiſtance againſt a foreign enemy, and 
muſt inevitably become a province either 
to France, the Emperor, the king of 
Pruſſia, or to ſome new power which 
may ariſe and eſtabliſh itſelf on the ruins 
of them all. All the empires on the con- 
tinent are fluftuating, they have no ſta- 
bility, they can have none. Every war 
produces conqueſts, ends in conceſſions, 
and 
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and lays the foundation for future wars, 
We have ſeen in our own days the bounds 
of the Pruſſian empire greatly extended; 
we have ſeen Sileſia torn from the houſe 
of Auſtria, and added to the dominions 
of the king of Pruſſia. We may live to 
ſee it reconquered by the emperor of 
Germany, or making part of the Ruſſian 
empire. This rich country, two hundred 
miles in length, and ſeventy broad, is 
either ſuppoſed to have no inhabitants, 
or the inhabitants are ſuppoſed to have 
no property; for they are not ſuffered to 
ſettle their own government, nor fo 
chooſe their own protectors, but muſt 
abide the fate of war between their con- 
tending neighbours. It 1s perhaps a 
matter of indifference to them to whom 
they pay their tribute, to the queen of 
Hungary, to the king of Pruſſia, or to 
any other potentate; but their misfortune 
is, that, having no choice of their own, 
enjoying no liberty, their government 
muſt be on that very account precarious, 
and their country muſt be the ſear of war 
as often as their neighbours pleaſe to 
X make 
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make it ſo. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the dutchy of Lorraine, or of Livonia, 
that fertile province, which, having re- 
ceived the yoke of deſpotiſm from the 
hands of Charles II. was ſoon torn from 
Sweden, and 1s at preſent the moſt va- 
luable province in the Ruſſian empire, 
On the continent, that deſpotic govern- 
ment which maintains the feweſt troops, 
will be liable to be attacked by its 
powerful neighbours ; that empire which 
maintains the greateſt ſtanding army, 
being moſt oppreſſed, will have the leaſt 
inclination to defend itſelf, The Pruſſian 
empire, therefore, which ſupports a mili- 
tary force diſproportionable to the extent 
of the dominion, muſt internally be weak, 
and will inevitably fall a ſacrifice to the 
ambition of its neighbours, whenever it 
fails to be ſupported by the vaſt abilities 
of its ſovereign. 

Our iſland, it muſt be confeſſed, has 
ſome peculiar advantages : bounded by 
the ocean, and bounded more ſecurely by 
the peculiarity of our religion, it might 
be thought, that ſhould, in any future pe- 
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riod, deſpotiſm be introduced, yet our 
empire might be permanent. Difference 
of religion is certainly a ftrong barrier, 
where men have arms, and the uſe of 
arms; but no bounds will ſecure an em- 
pire, when it is become internally weak; 
witneſs the Grecian empire, overturned 
by the Mahometans! witneſs this iſland, 
aiter the departure of the Romans ! and 
witneſs all the great empires of the world, 
overturned with eaſe by {ſucceeding con- 
querors ! If ever therefore this country 
ſhould loſe its liberties, diſpirited and 
diſarmed, it muſt accept the religion of 
the conqueror, and become either fcr a 
time the ſeat of empire, or moſt likely 
return once more to its provincial ſtate, 
ſubject to a foreign power; or become a 
prey to every fierce invader, as of old, 
whether under the name of Picts, Danes, 
Saxons, Normans, or any other name un- 
known among the nations and empires 
now exiſting ; for inſtability is a ſtrong 
feature in the character of all deſpotic 
governments. 

The concluſion 1, would draw from all 
that I have ſaid is this:“ to live by one 
| X 2 man's 
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man's will is the cauſe of all men's mi- 
ſery *.” Can we then be ſurprized that 
God, who wills the happineſs of all men, 
ſhould teſtify his abhorrence of this form 
of government? The Iſraelites are not 
blamed for chuſing captains to go before 
them to battle, or judges to determine 
the controverſies which might ariſe among 
them ; but for wiſhing to have ſuch a 
king as governed the nations round them, 
a deſpotic ſovereign ; for to ſuch a ſove- 
reign alone can the prophet's deſcription 
be applied: “ And the Lord ſaid unto 
Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they ſay unto thee; for 
they have not rejected thee, but they 
have rejected me, that I ſhould not reign 
over them. According to all the works 
which they have done ſince the day that 
I brought them up out of Egypt, even 
unto this day, wherewith they have for- 
ſaken me, and ſerved other gods; ſo 
do they alio unto thee. Now therefore 
hearken unto their voice: howbeit, yet 
proteſt ſolemnly unto them, and ſhew 
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them the manner of the king that ſhall 
reign over them. And Samuel told all 
the words of the Lord unto the people, 
that aſked of him a king. And he ſaid, 
This will be the manner of the king 
that ſhall reign over you: he will take 
your ſons, and appoint them for himſelf, 
for his chariots, and to be his horſemen ; 
and ſome ſhall run before his chariots. 
And he will appoint him captains over 
thouſands, and captains over fifties ; and 
will ſet them to ear his ground, and to 
reap his harveſts, and to make his in- 
ſtruments of war, and inſtruments of his 
chariots. And he will take your daugh- / 
ters to be confectionaries, and to be cooks, 
and to be bakers. And he will take your 
fields, and your vineyards, and your olive- 
yards, even the belt of them, and give 
them to his ſervants, And he will take 
the tenth of your ſeed, and of your vine- 
yards, and give to his officers, and to 
his ſervants. And he will take your 
men- ſervants, and your maid-ſervants, 
and your goodlieſt young men, and your 
aſſes, and put them to his work. He will 

1 take 
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take the tenth of your ſheep: and ye 
ſhall be his ſervants. And ye ſhall cry 
out in that day, becauſe of your king 
which ye ſhall have choſen you ; and the 
Lord will not hear you in that day. Never- 
theleſs, the people refuſed to obey the 
voice of Samuel; and they ſaid, Nay, 
but there ſhall be a king over us; that 
we alſo may be like all the nations; and 
that our king may judge us, and go out 
before us, and fight our battles *.” 

The government of the Jews had been 
hitherto a theocracy. Their laws were 
promulged by God himſelf, and the 
Judges, who put thoſe laws in execution, 
received their commiſſions immediately 
from him. He raiſed up, from time to 
time, captains to go out before the peo- 
ple, and to fight their battles ; nay, he 
himſelf often appeared on their behalf as 
the Lord of Hoſts, and put their enemies 
ro flight, The laws by which they were 
governed, excelled the laws of all other 
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nations in wiſdom and equity“; yet ſo 
fooliſh and infatuated was the nation of 
the Jews, in the days of Samuel, as to 
reject the providential government of 
God, and to ſeek the protection of ſuch 
a ſovereign as governed the nations of 
the Faſt; to reject a government admi- 
niſtered by wiſe and equitable laws, and 
to ſubmit willingly to brutal force. They 
were not blinded by the ſplendor of the 
neighbouring courts, ard thereby led to 
wiſh for a diſplay of ſuch pomp and mag- 
nificence among themſelves ; but they 
fooliſhly imagined, that if, like the na- 
tions round them, they ſhould have a re- 
gular ſucceſſion of kings, ſupported by a 
ſtanding army, they ſhould no more be 
liable to be taken by ſurpriſe, or fold 
into the hand of the enemy for their 
tranſgreſſions, as they had often been 
before. They judged right in this re- 
ſpect; but then they did not properly 
conſider, that the moſt formidable of all 
enemies, is the ſovereign armed with 


Deut. iv. 8. 
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deſpotic power, Of this the prophet 
endeavoured to make them ſenſible. He 
informed them, that if they would have 
ſuch a king as governed the nations 
around them, he would have an unlimited 
revenue to ſupport the dignity of his 
throne ; that, ſo far from protecting them 
in the peaceable enjoyment of their pro- 
perty, he would take it from them by 
violence, to enrich his favourite ſervants ; 
and that, to defend himſelf from their 
juſt reſentment, he would be ſurrounded 
by his numerous guards, keeping on foot 
a ſtanding army as the miniſters of his 
vengeance, and the guardians of his law- 
leſs power: nay, that he would even 
compel their ſons to ſerve in his armies 
againſt their wills, and to aſſiſt him in 
binding fetters on their fellow-citizens, 
their friends, and their relations : in one 
word, that they ſhould be his ſlaves. Not- 
withſtanding this deſcription, they per- 
ſiſted obſtinately in their demand, until 
they had provoked their God in anger to 
comply with their requeſt. Above three 
hundred years after this event, God re- 
7 minds 
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minds them of their fin and folly ; at the 
ſame time comforting them with gracious 
promiſes of favour and protection; pro- 
mites, by the bye, which refer to the ſpi- 
ritual kingdom and peaceful reign of the 
Meſſiah :. © O Ifrael, thou haſt deſtroyed 
thyſelf, but in me is thine help. I will 
be thy king; where is any other that may 
ſave thee in all thy cities? And thy 
judges, of whom thou ſaidſt, Give me a 
king and princes? J gave thee a king in 
mine anger, and took him away in my 
wrath *.“ If the ſcattered tribes of Iſrael 
have reaſon to rejoice in the proſpect of 
their Meſſiah's reign ; with no leſs reaſon 
may the ſlaves of Aſia and of Europe 
triumph in the joyful expeRation of a 
future period, when © the mountain of 
the Lord's houſe ſhall be eſtabliſhed in 
the top of the mountains, and ſhall be 
exalted above the hills; and all nations 
ſhall flow unto it. When many people 
ſhall go and ſay, Come ye, and let us go 
up to the mountain of the Lord, to the 
houſe of the God of Jacob; and he will 


* Hoſea xiit, g==11, 
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teach us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths: for out of Zion ſhall go forth 
the law, and the word of the Lord from 
Jeruſalem. And he ſball judge among the 
nations, and ſhall rebuke many people; 
and they ſhall beat their ſwords into plough- 
ſhares, and their ſpears into pruning -hooks : 
nation ſhall not lift up ſword againſt 
nation, neither ſhall they learn war any 
more *.” Aſia has long ſince borne the 
yoke, and Europe is bowing down tò re- 
ceive it; moſt of her free-born ſons have 
already loſt their boaſted liberty, and 
deſpotiſm ſupports her empire with a 
military force. Europe ſwarms with ſol- 
diers; their numbers are increaſing, and 
will increaſe, until like caterpillars and 
locuſts they have ate up all the good of 
the land. | 
It is indeed, to adopt the poetic de- 
{cription of the prophet, a day of darkneſs 
and of gloomineſs, a day of clouds and 
of thick darkneſs, as the morning ſpread 
upon the mountains; the ſun and the 
moon are darkened by them, and the ſtars 


® Tſaiah ii, 2, 3, 4. : 
9 with- 
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withdraw their ſhining“. Yet through 
this darkneſs we may diſcover a gleam of 
hope ; a ray of light darts from the throne 
of God, to chear the diſconſolate inhabi- 
tants of the earth, who are lamenting their 
loſt liberties, and groaning under the 
yoke of their oppreſſors; for © there ſhall 
come forth a rod out of the ſtem of Jeſſe, 
and a branch ſhall grow. out of his roots. 
And the ſpirit of the Lord ſhall reſt upon 
him; the ſpirit of wiſdom and under- 
ſtanding, the ſpirit of counſel and might, 
the ſpirit of knowledge, and of the fear 
of the Lord; and ſhall make him of 
quick underſtanding in the fear of the 
Lord ; and he ſhall not judge after the 
fight of his eyes, neither reprove after 
the hearing of his ears. But with righ- 
teouſneſs ſhall he judge the poor, and re- 
prove with equity, for the meek of the 
earth: and he ſhall ſmite the earth with 
the rod of his mouth, and with the breath 
of his lips ſhall he ſlay the wicked. And 
righteouſneſs ſhall be the girdle of his 
loins, and faithfulneſs the girdle of his 
Joel ii. 2, 70. : 
reins. 
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reins. The wolf alſo ſhall dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard ſhall lie down with 
the kid; and the calf, and the young 
lion, and the fatling together; and a 
little child ſhall lead them. And the cow 
and the bear ſhall feed; their young ones 
ſhall lie down together : and the lion ſhall 
eat ſtraw like the ox. And the ſucking 
child ſhall play on the hole of the aſp, 
and the weaned child ſhall put his hand 
on the cockatrice den. They ſhall not 
hurt nor deſtroy in all my holy mountain : 
for the earth ſhall be full of the knowledge 
of the Lord, as the waters cover the ſea *. 

Then ſhall the poetic fiction of the 
golden age be realized ; the Chriſtian re- 
ligion ſhall not only be univerſally re- 
ceived, but ſhall have a univerſal in- 
fluence; the beaſt}, deſpotic power, ſhall 
be deſtroyed; and thus ſhall the king- 
doms of this world, become the kingdoms 
of our God and of his Chriſt . 


4 Revel, xi. 15. 
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